




UNCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


PARK; RCAR. M£RCUHY COMET VILUGER. 


...in Mercury's elegant move-ahead wagons 


Mercury could have won the station wagon game on 
looks alone. You can see that m the classic distinc 
tion of the Colony Park’s sweeping lines. And in the 
youthful spirit of the Comet Villager. Also, in the rich 
simulated walnut paneling that warms them both. 
But Mercury didn’t stop with beauty. You also get a 
great idea; it's called the Dual-Action Tailgate. You 
can drop it down, like tailgates have always opened 
Or, swing it wide like a door. That makes entering 


easier for people. The Dual-Action Tailgate is stand- 
ard on Mercury wagons and the Comet Villager. 
Mercury wagons also have Channel-Aire, to keep 
dust, snow and dirt off the rear window. No won- 
der Mercury is considered America’s wagon master. 

the move-ahead cars from 






If you were deferred to finish college 
and are now a senior or a recent 
graduate, it's time to start thinking 
about the Army's alternative to the 
draft. If you don't, you may spend 
the next few years in work that 
doesn't fit into your own future 
plans. 

To the man with a degree in his 
hip pocket, the United States Army 
offers the opportunity to work at im- 
portant levels of responsibility right 
now. not five or ten years after 
graduation. 


How? By guaranteeing your 
enrollment in Officer Candidate 
School, if you qualify. You can even 
apply 135 days before you graduate. 

Check with the nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station. Without obligation, 
you can take the Officer Candidate 
School test to find out if you qualify. 

And for more complete informa- 
tion, talk with your Army Recruiting 
Sergeant. If that's impractical, mail 
the coupon below and we'll tell you 
how to become a leader in today s 
Action Army. 


SI-2/7 

OPPORTUNiTitS 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 23351 
Without obligation please send me 
the new "Army OCS Fact Sheet" 

NAME 
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Ford Motor Company 
engineers reject ball bearings that 
vary by as much as the thinness of a 
soap bubble film. 


A car so precisely engineered can be 
cared for best by the specialist - 
your Ford or Lincoln -Mercury dealer. 
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24 HOURS OF DA YTONA. a 
new escni. opens the world 
championship sporiscar racing 
svusoP. li brings lo Horida lop 
cars and drivers, and Barbara 
lai I oniaine m cover them. 

THE BRIGHTEST STAR in 
high school haskciball is a 
crcw-ciil. mcdium-sizcd, hand- 
some young man who could 
make any college [cam loduv. 
I rank IJcford iclls us who he is. 
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A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
named Jaenhy. reports Boh ()i- 
tiim, arc giving the men a real 
run for iheir money in ihc 
manliest of all co-ed sports. 
olKhore racing in powerhoais. 
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Is the Breakfast of Champions sword- 
fish with artichoke, or perhaps fried 
shrimp with mill tea? Edwin Shrake 
reports this week that it can he if you 
happen to be goif champion Billy Cas- 
per; and the Lunch of Champions and 
Dinner of Champions is bi/arre, too 
{page 22). But this hardly makes Cas- 
per unique, for wc have long noticed 
that the nutritional concerns and apf>e- 
titcs ol athlctcs can be distinctive. 

Among golfers, for example. Gary 
Player is a health faddist. Me. like Cas- 
per. believes thtt what he cats signifi- 
cantly affects his strength and therefore 
his athletic success. Mis doctor has just 
warned him that if he does not stop 



NICKCAWS. GO.*‘S SeST OVSTCMMAN 


Stuffing himself with certain nature 
foods he will get uremic poisoning. 
Player pales at the sight of Jack Nick- 
iaus eating, but many a strongman 
would, for Jack can down six dozen 
oysters at a sitting. Arnold Palmer is 
something else again. Two weeks ago 
in San FTancisco he sent his hambur- 
ger back to the kitchen three times to 
get it uUrawell-done. w hich is what suits 
his millionaire's taste. 

To balance the burned burger. San 
Francisco must also cope with 49crs 
Tackle Bob St. Clair, who orders his 
beef and liver raw. He did it first as a 
publicity gag and says. “Now I really 
like the raw taste," We're glad, and he 
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Sports Illustrated 

® 


helps enhance football's culinary im- 
age. w hich needs enhancing. Team doc- 
tors say football players average about 
6.000 calorics a day- twice the normal 
amount — but they don't do it with 
much elegance. San Diego's Ernie Ladd 
will eat 20 eggs for breakfast. Chicago's 
Doug Atkins has consumed 50 pieces 
of fried chicken at a meal and the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs are still recovering from 
the day the bosses took Tackle Al- 
phonse Dotson to lunch. He ate two 
corned beef and cheese sandwiches, a 
large shrimp salad, a platter of fried 
onions, a grilled cheese sandwich, three 
glasses of milk, an entire apple strudel 
and three ice-cream cones. When a pro 
football coach talks about his lean and 
hungry team, forget it. One worthy ex- 
ception is Detroit's Joe Don Looney, 
who is said to subsist on wheat germ, 
sunflower seeds, tequila and beer. Joe 
Don now has a dog. which is thriving 
on much the .same diet. 

Comparatively speaking, baseball 
players are gastronomic bores— theirs 
is a steak-house league— and so arc 
basketball personalities, though there 
is always Celtic Coach Red Auerbach, 
who has never eaten an egg in his life. 
His breakfasts arc leftover In mriii, or 
sometimes cream puflTs and Coke. 

There arc other individualists: Jock- 
ey Johnny Rotz. in a profession where 
most people don't cat at all. downing 
two steaks and 10 egg sandwiches ai 
one time: Murray Rose swimming his 
way to world records on a seaweec 
diet; Peter Snell, carrying his own po: 
of tea into a restaurant for fear that 
orange pekoe might slow him down a 
second; Prizefighter Laszio Papp, in- 
sisting that he train at home in Hun- 
gary because nowhere else can he gel 
the hot paprika that gives him strength 
And finally there is Peggy Fleming 
(page 15), who just last week won the 
Lf.S. Figure Skating Championship on 
a macaroni diet. 

Now pass the Wheaties, please. 
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BOOKTALK 

Thraa good onai. ranging Irom lishing 
to baawers to saving of our open space 

T he btg (HitJi'or biH’k of ihc scuMin is 
Claiif'’< Siiimhinl I hhin; Ijum'Io- 
piu/iti tiiiil /iiienitilinniil Aimlitur (iiiii/c. ed- 
ited b> A. J. McCliine. tishin* editor of 
he/ii Siii-uiii. ;ind publishetl b\ Uoli. 
Kjnch.irl jnd Wmslon at This lil- 

erallv is a bi^^ hook : it weighs live and a half 
pounds, about as much as a lunkei bass, 
and the entries range alphabeiieallv from 
\a^^a. the Hawaiian name for the hlack- 
spttl wrasse, to /oi’plankton. All told, there 
arc 1.057 pages crammed with infoimalion 
and escellem drawings and photographs. 
Back in l*>5l. McClane edited Uie Hoe 
I i\lwniicii' \ I ni-\<’li>/HulUi. but his new book 
Tai sill passes iti.ii clVoi t. gooil .is ii w.is, the 
new encyclopedia is c.isil> the Krsi all-pur- 
pose refeienee work on angling, whether 
one lishc’s for sunnics. char, svordtish or 
marlin. 

I he work is so all encompassing that no 
m.in could base written it himself, and Mc- 
Cl.me was assisted h> 1.^‘J other iiitliorities. 

I or instance, the Ilies shown in color were 
largel) lied bs i lmr> and I Kic Harbec. iisu- 
alls acknowledged as the best fljliers in the 
coiinirs. if not the world. Besides entries on 
standard subjects, the book alse boasts c\- 
tensise aiticlcs on freshwater end marine 
ecologs I here arc escclleni cnires on ma>- 
dies and stonellics. written with clarits of 
Mclc and enhanced b\ casiK discernible 
drawings. This is Ihc sort of siulf ihcaseragc 
angler can never tind anvwhere else, unless 
he lakes the trouble to consu I scientiltc 
works. iisiialK overlo.idcd with ih: techni- 
cal largon of Ihc specialist and illustrated 
with b.illling kevs to species. \/c('liiiw'\ 
SuiiuliirtI /hfiinv /.in ii-ldpviliu also has 
tiisl-raie life histones of lish that could con- 
cciv.ibl> he of interest to .in> angler. To gel 
.IS much detail elsewhere, one would have 
to resort lo a siu.lv such as liigclow ami 
.Vliroeder's h\/ws „/ the Uu/f of Muiiw. 

I he enevciopedia totals ne.irlv a million 
words, but careful spot checking reveals 
onlv a few omissions and errors. I he entrv 
on New York notes Miiidrv lakes, ponds 
and slieanis hut brushes off the Hudson. 
On page ’21) the sketches of the damselHv 
and dragontiv nviiiphs and .idulis are trans- 
posed. and in the bibliographv the fourth 
cilition of James (i and Baul K Needham's 
■I iiiiiJc III l/iv Sliiili Ilf I iT\/i'niili-i fiiiil- 
oc'i. published in Ithaca. N.Y. in l‘^.'S. is 
cited, wherc.is an up-to-date reference 
should cite the tiflh edition, revised and en- 
larged. published in San I rancisco in l‘ib2- 
Bui this is quibhiing How manv other fish- 
ing biMtksgive such an exhaustive bihliogra- 
phv .' The answer is few. and there is no oth- 
ei single work that can match \li('luiiv\ 
SiainUiiil /f'/im.e r.nivclopinliu in scopc. 

rominufd 

I Ml 
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PEMBROKE, BERMUDA 

HOTEL * eOTTAo'c COCONV OOLF A PEACH 


Sec vour rravcl .-Xgeni lor Reservations, f or big. free cokvr briK'luire phone or write: 
Heihtiiil Non 21 1 1. 4.^ St.. I N 7-|4.^()» Huiroii • C/iicai:o • Dn/liii • \/iciiiii 
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Bermuda’s best location 
for a winter vacation 


10! THINGS TO SF.F. AND DO 
ALL YMTHIN WAI.KING DLSTANCE 
From now on all the action in Bermuda 
centers around the lively new Princess. 


Near everything: Theatres, Art Galleries, 

Yacht Club. Bridge Club, Famous Front 
Street shops. Sightseeing Tours, Native Clubs. 

GOl.T VfYlF.N YOV WlY.l.— THEN 
PLAY AND PLAY AND PLAY 
AT THE PRINCESS 
Enjoy golf at the new Princess Golf & Beach 
Club, 18 holes, 3000 yds. (complimentary 
transportation.) Centrally located amid all of 
the famous Bermuda golf courses. Lunch at ^ 

(he new Club, then back to the action at the Princess. 


AT THE FOOT OF MT. MANSFIELD 


f'h f/eat/ 
of ^'/Ifoa/ 



THE LODGE at Smugglers' Notch 


A irudiliun in luxurious ski living, 
be.iutifillv appointed rooms, 
suites. coHuges. l umous Trench 
cuisine, epicurean wine cellar, 
dancing in Smugglers' Den. .Ad- 
vance rcNcrvallons .idviscd. Special 
rales during l-e;irn lo Ski Weeks. 
HKOCHLKi. H. Peter .\eb\. Mgr. 





A dislmctivc motor inn wilh spa- 
cious riHims, suites. Complete din- 
ing room. CiK-ktail lounge, living 
room-game room, -Vdsance rcs- 
crvaiions advised. Special rates 
during Learn To Ski Weeks. 
BRtK'Hl RF.. 


Owned and operated by The Mt. Mansfield Co 
Sepp Ruschp, President and General Manager 
Telephone: (802) 253-7311 
Stowe 8, Vermont 


VERMONT 
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CHUCK POLKERS 
in Des Moines 

Chuck Folkers is a young man with a keen 
interest in Des Moines and its people. 
And he has proven it a number of times. 

A graduate of Penn. State University, 
Chuck has been associated with a number 
of civic activities since settling in Des 
Moines — including the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, local fund drives and the 
YMCA, It’s not surprising that with his 
desire to serve the community, he also 
chose a career where he could serve the 
community’s residents, Chock isa full-time 
career representative with Connecticut 
General. He serves his clients from his 
office in the Des Moines Savings and Loan 
Building, What's more, Chuck is rapidly 
becoming recognized as one of the area's 
leading young businessmen. 

Chuck Folkers does things a little differ- 
ently . . . it’s his idea to serve first. Men 
like Chuck are located in metropolitan 
areas throughout the country. They make 
CG service much more valuable to families 
and businesses from coast to coast. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 


BOOKTALK •ommiin/ 


Ne\l to a rod and a license, this h<Hik is a 
must for the serious tishermun. Indeed, it is 
more than a hook it is an achiesement. 

Beforc the ss hue man seuled North Amer- 
ica. there were an estimated niiMion hea- 
vers in the I'.S. H> I'kH) ihc beaver was 
.ilmosi eMinci In the nigs'-'d wilds of the 
Adirondiieks there were only a do/cn. and 
they were the only heavers surviving in all 
of New ^'ork state. Now, as the result of 
resivickink’ and protective laws, the beaver 
is beginning to (loiirish, enough anyway to 
have prompted Leonard l.ce Rue HI to h.oe 
wrillen I'lw If m/d nf ihc Haner for .1. H, 
l.ippincoll's 1 iving World senes, This senes, 
still under way. began four years ago under 
the editorship of J»*hn K. Terres. I'ornierK 
of the National Audubon SvKiciy. and so 
far books have dealt wnh the worlds of the 
raccoon, the white-tailed deer (both also by 
Rue), the coyote and Kibeat (by Jik Van 
Wormcr), the rcd-lailed hawk and gre.u 
horned owl (by Ci. Ronald Ausimg). I'or 
anyone who wants to know aKuit the hab- 
its of wild animals, particularly animals ih.ii 
can live in dose proviimiy to man. these 
books are very good indeed. I.aeh h«Hik is 
priced at and is divided between text 
and black-and-white photographs. The pic- 
tures arc lirst-raic and to the point, and the 
lev! traces the life of the animal under dis- 
cussion through the seasons of the year. 
Ihcte IS. thanks be. no self-eonscious ■’na- 
ture writing of the crimson-sunset school." 
The v.irioiis authors let the facts speak for 
themselves, and it is obvious they know 
their facts. 

In order for animals and man to thrive 
open space is essential, and that is the sub- 
ject of a new book, SiewonlsIuiK by Charles 
F Lillie and Robert L. Rinnap. Although 
ihe authors ;ire mainly conceiiicd with the 
need for open space within the 22 counties 
comprising and surrounding New York 
City. Siewtirihliip is highly recommended 
reading to anyone anywhere in the U.S. 
actively interested in recreation areas, park 
lands and wildlife sanctuaries. It is not a 
hook for gripers who sit on their backsiiU-- 
bul It will be of great assist. mec to those 
lishermeii. hunters, hikers, bird watchers 
and indignant garden clubbers who ’want 
to do something" to save that wild gorge or 
patch of woods on the town line. Little and 
Biirnap cite case histories in land philan- 
thropy. .ind they show how desirable open 
space cun be when it is spaied the bulldo/- 
er s blade. They devote considerable dei.til 
to such important matters as the lav bcnclils 
of giv ing. deed restrictions, scenic easements 
and cluster development. Copies of 
tiuhliip arc obtainable from the Open Space 
Action Committee. 205 East 42 Street. New 
York, N.Y- 10017. S.^ paperbound. S6 cloth. 

Robirt M, Boyll 
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Free 

Spring 

Catalog 



FuiW lilustrnted 
100 p a q p .r. o I 
campinq .special- 
fishing tackle, 
lothing and ioot- 
wear lor men arvd 
women. Featuring 
practical outdoor 
Ills, mn tiy ol 
• own nionvi- 
facluro 

Inc. 

251 Main Si.. Freeport Maine 04032 


Fishing. Camping and Hunting Sprciallirs 



5 MINUTES TO 

18 HOLE LONGBOAT 
KEY GOLF COURSE 

Cluh-likf sfltintr. Safe 
private beach ur new 
swimming pool. Tennis. 
Superb food. 

For rates, reser- 
vations and color 
folder, see your 
travel agent or 
N.Y. Reservatiorv 
Olfice.3aRocke- 
teller Plata. Tel. 
LT 1-34S2 


LIDO BEACH • SARASOTA • FLORIDA 
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BUT ONLY IF YOU USE IT. 



HOW MUCH WEIGHT 

DOES YOUR OPINION CARRY? 



New edition 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA 

available direct from the publisher on 

Book a Month 
Pa> inc‘nt Plim 

you get all 24 volumes now... pay later! 


Whatever the oor-aaion. some people have a knack for 
getting their points across. 

Perhaiw it's jiMt the way they've leameri how to express 
themselves. Maylte it’s a "gift of gab," or their certain way 
with worcts. or their nnliirnl nbiJily to soak up informaliun 
about everything under the sun— and talk al>out it. Whatever 
the rea.son. |XH>ple like this are almost always looked up 
to. in any grou|>. They feel at ease. They make their jioints 
well. They hold your attention, and earn resjicct. 

Not>ody is born with such an ability. Ami yet. not 
everytiody develops it. After all. for an opinion to carry 
weight, it mu.st l>c ba.scd on facts. And. frankly, some people 
have more aci-ess to facts than others do— Irecaicse of their 
jobs, or their training, or their ex()eriences. For many, 
however, increased aexoss to facts— and the increased 
sclf-confidcncc it can bring— can lie as simple a matter as 
owning Kncyclopaedia Britannica. and being able to turn to 
it for information on anything, any time. From jioker 
odds to business law. 

Wliether it's something you want to know, or something 
you may need to know then and there. Britannica serves as 
tire most I'omprehen.sive reference ever pulillshed H> own 
it is to own die most tompicte single .source of information 
available to anyone, whatever his work. No adult can 
make a letter investment in himself. 



The latest edition of Rritannira - the 
greatest treasury of knowh*dge ever pub- 
iUherl — is the greatest in our almtist 200- 
year publishing history. An enormous 
printing mnteriall.v reduces our costs and 
under an unusual direct-from-the- 
publisher plan, we jiass these benefits on 
to you. All 24 handsome volumes of this 
world-renowned reference library will be 
delivered to .vour home NOW direct Irom 
the publisher. You pay later at a cost so 
low It is as easy as buying a hooka month! 

Equivalent to a library of 1,000 books 

Encyclopaedia Britannica is the most 
valuable gift you can give yourself and 
your family - the priceles.s gift of kraiwl- 
«*dge. Information on every subject signif- 
icant to mankind is contained in it.s new 
edition. It is ecjuivalcnt to a library of 
1.000 books, bringing you the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized lead- 
ers in every field. 

Just think of a subject-and you'll find 
it in Encyclopat'dia Britannica — whether 


it is information on the rules of a sport, 
the background of a religion, how to build 
a brick arch in a fireplace, or the science 
of launching a guided missile. 

The new Britannica almost "televises” 
information to you. with over 18,000 
magnificent photographs, maps and 
drawings. In every respect. Britannica is 
the largest an<l most complete reference 
set published in America, containing 
more than 28.000 pages and over 
36,000,000 words. 

Symbol of a good home 

Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot hell) 
but have a lasting effect on you as well 
as on the growth and development of 
your children in school and in later life. 
Benjamin Franklin said: "An investment 
in knowledge pays the best interest,” and 
Britannica gives you the accumulated 
knowledge of the world in clear, easy-to- 
read language and su])erb illustrations. 
It is essential in every home where edu- 
cation is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 

Simply fill in and mail the attached card 
today, and we will send you . . .without 
co.st or obligation ... a cony of our beau- 
tiful new booklet which contains an 
exciting preview of the latest edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Mail no 
money. It's yours, ab-solutely free! How- 
ever, to avoid disappointment, please 
mail the attached card today before it 
sli|)s your mind. 

Mail tlip attached card now 
for FUEE KOOKLET 

Jual tear out attached 
card, fill in and mail 

Baakirl ol the new 
edition ol 
Kncyclopaedia 
Britannica Or write 
to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Dept. 
238-T.42SN. Michigan 
Ai'enue, Chicago, 
lllinou 606IJ 

m IF T ) Friday, Frh. 11. 



Watch National Geographic's "The Voyage of the Brigantine Yankee," brought to you by Encyclopaedia Britannica. in color on CBS-TV at 7;30 





I And ihc closer you look, the more vou’ll rtnJ. Lonucr-lookinn nevs lines, new rearovinJou minif! ThoutjHtfullv 
appointed new interiors! Resilient four-coil-sprinj* ride! Up to 320 hp Rocket \’-W. Bucket seats. And front 
and rear seat belts are standard equipment. Fasten vours. Make sure back seat riders do, tiKi! Drive a dashinu 
Olds Cutlass. More car you won't find for anywhere near ilte money. LOOK TO OLDS F<')R THfc NEW ! 

Oldimobilr Div't Gcnsrtl MoloO Carp, 



SCORECARD 


WISCONSIN'S SHERMAN ACT 

Now that a CJeorgia court has enjoined 
the Atlanta Braves to slay in Atlanta 
and a Wisconsin court has enjoined the 
Milwaukee Braves to prepare to play in 
Milwaukee, the most delicious irony is 
apparent. After determinedly avoiding 
litigation for years in order to preserve 
its immunity from antitrust legislation, 
baseball has blundered its way into a le- 
gal action almost certain to land it in the 
nation's highest court. 

Circuit Judge Elmer Roller's January 
2S ruling that the National League is lia- 
ble to prosecution in his court under 
Wisconsin's antitrust act was in 
direct conflict w iih the Georgia decision. 
If the supreme courts of'lhc two states 
uphold their respective lower courts — 
as seems likely — the U.S. Supreme Court 
will have a clear duty to resolve the in- 
terstate controversy. And the NL's im- 
mediately stated intent to defy the Wis- 
consin injunction all but destroys any 
chance of a backstage compromise. 

Meanwhile, the Braves arc 99% sure 
to play in Atlanta. The other 1% pro- 
vides most of the amusing speculation. 
Under the Constitution's "full faith and 
credit” clause. Wisconsin theorists ex- 
pect to be able to insist that Missouri, 
for example, honor the injunction by pre- 
venting the Cardinals from playing the 
Braves in Atlanta. If even one state did 
thus comply, the National League sched- 
ule would be unworkable. 

Inertia, self-interest and lack of prec- 
edent probably will preclude that possi- 
bility and guarantee the Braves' /niV ur- 
contpU, but one wouldn't want to be too 
sure. In a previous North-South contre- 
temps, it was Atlanta that got burned. 

POLICE ACTION 

Two new high schools will open in 
San Antonio next September — Winston 
Churchill and Theodore Roosevelt. No- 
body is willing to bet that their athletic 
teams won't be known as the Bulldogs 
and the Rough Riders. 

Meanwhile, another new school. Key- 


stone. already is active in sports, but 
folks arc having considerable difliculty 
giving its young sports heroes a nick- 
name. W'hy doesn't everybody go right 
ahead and call them the Kops and get 
it over with? 

DOG'S LIFE 

Spokane is a nice place to visit, but you 
wouldn't want to oUiciatc there. Home 
team Gon/aga University was handling 
the University of Idaho with surprising 
case in a recent Big Sky Conference bas- 
ketball game, but the Zag fans — as loud- 
ly partisan as can he found anywhere — 
were giving the ref raucous reviews. 

Referee Bill Fouts took the abuse with 
equanimity until, late in the game, he 
stepped to the sideline to give the bull to 
an Idaho player out of bounds. It was then 
that Sally, a bulldog who serves as the 
Gon/aga mascot, bit Fouts in the leg. 
"Everybody's a critic," said Fouls. 

But some critiques have more bite to 
them than others. 

ERNIE AND BERNIE 

The New York State boxing commis- 
sion's decision to deny Heavyweight 
Ernie Terrell a license because of his 
association with Bcrnie Glickmun is 
commendable and correct. Glickman is 
known to have friends in the underworld 
— Frank Carbo among them. At the 
Chuvalo-Tcrrcll light in Toronto, Glick- 
man was conspicuously present in Ter- 
rell's corner. 

Up until that fight Terrell's manager 
was Big Julie Isaacson, president of the 
Electrical Novelty Workers Union and 
nonstop Cttys tmd Dolls character (SI. 
March 1, 1965). Boundlessly proud of 
managing Terrell ("We're the Heavy- 
weight Champecn of the World"), 
Isaacson was not the kind of man to sell 
his chief joy. Yet Big Julie gave up 
Terrell for S20,(XX) though a champion- 
ship fight with Clay was in prospect — 
a fight, moreover, that could net even 
the loser half a million dollars. The sus- 
picion must remain, despite Big Julie's 


claims to the contrary, that Isaacson was 
cased out. 

The New York decision should be ef- 
fective as well as correct. The Louisville 
group, still Clay’s sponsors, has reiterat- 
ed its determination to shun any chal- 
lenger not approved by "a reputable 
boxing commission such as the one in 
New York or California." This is a 
shame in one respect: Terrell, on his box- 
ing ability, is clearly the most deserving 
contender. But this is merely all the more 
reason for boxing to help Terrell divorce 
himself from mob influence. 

SLICK EXCUSE 

A basketball game between Dallas Bap- 
tist College and Tyler (Texas) Junior 
College at Dallas Memorial Auditorium 
was postponed on short notice. The rea- 
son given: "too much wa.x on the floor." 

SUCCESS-TO-BE 

Running in an international S.OOO-mcicr 
race against fellow New Zealander Bill 
Baiilic and some highly rated Russians, 
John Davies entered the last lap looking 
not particularly impressive. Then, in a 
flurry of cinders, he took off, finished the 



race with a JOO-yard sprint, passed Leo- 
nid Ivanov. Baiilic and Victor Kudinsky, 
and won in a respectable 13 minutes 54.4 
seconds. 

Praise flowed freely for the tall, be- 
spectacled public relations man from the 
limber tow n of Tokoroa who had. in the 
past, been chiefly know n for running sec- 
ond to Peter Snell. No less an authority 
than Arthur Lydiard said that Davies' 
win in this company augured real success. 

eoftiinufd 
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Thereupon no less an authority than 
Davies hirnseir explained the reason for 
his .sudden iinprovcnient. It seems that 
a bee had Hown into his mouth on that 
last lap and had stung him on the tongue. 

AND IT'S STILL A SUCKER BET 

Jimmie (The (ireek) Snvders winter- 
bi'ok baseball odds arc here, and can 
spring be I’ar behtrui? This is the way I as 
Vegas' premier sports analyst secs it; 

National 1 eague; l.os Xngeles. 2 to I : 
.San I'raneiseii and Cincinnati. 4 to I: 
Braves, whether Atlanta or Milwaukee. 
6 li> 1; [•liiladelphia. S to 1; Piiisbiirgh, 

1 5 to I ; St. t.ouis. 25 to I : Chicago. I(K) 
to I; Houston and New ’i ivrk l.lKM) to I. 

.American l eague: Baiiintorc. y tti I; 
Chicago. Minnesota and New A'ork. 4 to 
I; Detroit. S to I: Cleveland. 15 to I; 
California. Boston and Washington. 
2(«) to I: Kansas City. 10,000 to I. 

Mr. Snyder, who did right well last 
season (he bucked the experts to pick 
the sixth-place Dodgers to win the pen- 
nant). has arguments to back up his 
tidds: “If l.os -Angeles ci>uld go all the 
way last year willKuii Tommy Davis, the 
Dodgers can do it again with Tommy- 
back, but he must return at full speed." 
Cincinnati may have saeriticed too much 
in trading I rank Robinson, who was a 
factor in at least .15 Red wins last season. 
Jimmie feds that San I rancisco's trade 
for 1 indy McDaniel and Don l.andrum 
was the big steal of the otf scassm. 

In the .American I caguc, "I rank Rob- 
inson makes Baltimore the club to beat." 
Ihc Twins have a spotty inlieki except 
for J^oilo Versallcs. The Yankees will 
improve, but not enough, and l>eiroii 
is a sleeper ( "Chuck Dressen probably is 
iIk* best ifianagcr in bascball"). 

■And those in.tK)()-io-l oddsagainst the 
■A's? Thai's Ix’causc the Athletics, "no 
better than even money to finish dead 
last.” aren't even trying. 

1066 ALL OVER AGAIN 

The farcicui ending to this year’s Monte 
Carlo Rally, m which the first four cars 

all British were disqualilied on u 
technicality, leaving a french car the 
winner, prompted some good old-fash- 
loiicd cross-Channel persillage. 

"The B.iltle of Agincouri. ;is is well 
known in F'rancc. was won by the 
I rcnch." said an editorial in I-ondon's 
/)<ii/y MoH. "Although it was at lirst 
thought that the F-nglish archers had 
carried tlie day- leaving 6.(KXJ French 


soldiers apparently dead — they were lat- 
er discovered to have been disqualified. 
Instead of keeping up their garments 
with string like honest men. they had 
employed that liendish and unfair (in- 
vention). the irtuiser button. As Henry 
V remarked at the time. ’Once more 
unto the breach, dear friends. , , 

"W'e must not forget Trafalgar, which 
many thought Nelson might have won 
had he not basely seized on the advan- 
tage of lighting with only one eye. 
'Ci-M nuiymfiifiu'.' he observed, 'nun's cc 
n'vM pas la Kiu’ire. Kiss me. Hardy.' 

■Which brings us on to modern 
limes and the victory of 1940 which, as 
Hiller conceded, he had no right to claim 
since it depended on the technicality that 
the Maginol I inc was not quite as long 
as it sltoukl have been. 

"W'c would iusl remind the F reneh 
that ihcarrtnv that killed King Harold at 
Hastings did not have the correct num- 
ber of feathers in it and therefore did not 
coimi." 

The FJriiish cars' otVense'? Their liead- 
lighisctnild not bedimmed. 

A CHIP OFF THE OLD LIP 

I CO F'iurochcr was making his 1ir.sl swing 
through the Midwest as Chicago Cub 
manager, and he needed something to 
sustain his rcpulalii'n. "If any of my 
players don't, repeal iha't. take a drink 
now and ilien they'll he gone." he said. 
">'oit don't play this game on ginger- 
snaps." 

I he Cubs let that roxerherate for a 
vvhilc-Then ihev were heard from. It was 
Second Baseman Cilonn Beckeil.u rook- 
ie Iasi year, vv ho got the chance to speak 
up at a baseball writers' banquet. "It's 
seldom a .240 hitter gets to the speak- 
er's table." he said humbly, "but Mr. 
Durocher's here, so I'm not alone." 

A LITTLE BIT OF SUGAR 

Standing in need of help are many ciii- 
zcnswhodouhi their abiliiy to persevere 
through the e<dd and slush of January 
and F ebruary to the first thwack of ball 
against glove in spring training. F.el us 
inject some pv>etry into their bleak win- 
ter. Do they know that the Navajo word 
for January means "The Tliavving of 
Snow for NN'ater." and F ebruary means 
"The FFatching of Young [:agles"? 

THE SCHOLAR'S RETURN 

When ClilT Richey, l9-yeai'-old third- 
ranked U.S. tennis player, was dragged 
back home from his Australian lour to 
resume his studies in suburban Dallas. 
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one Jhing was very clear: the overaged 
high schiK)! Junior was not happy about 
his homecoming. The only thing clear- 
er was that Richey faced a greeting from 
his draft board if he did not enroll in 
school for the second semester, and the 
temperamental Richey prefers his greet- 
ings to come via Hallmark. 

ClilT's father George accepted the situ- 
ation with the same good grace and tact. 
••|’m afraid this is more upsetting to the 
Australians than it is to us." he said. 
“They aren't accustomed to having any- 
one quitting tennis to go to school. In 
Australia they quit school to play ten- 
nis.” 

SOMC MIVILECe 

Looking for a real solid opportunity to 
lose money? Contact the owners of the 
Chicago Bulls, the newest franchise in 
the National Biiskcibull Association. 
The owners have just paid SI. 6 million 
for the privilege of finishing in last place 
by n margin that should make cellar 
teams like the Pistons and the Knicks 
look like the Celtics. They can't miss. 
The team has nothing going for it - not 
even the league. 

Chicago was refused first choice in the 
draft (indeed, it can't pick until all nine 
existing clubs have a shot at the top col- 
lege players ). This means Chicago has no 
chance to get Caz/ic Russell, the Mich- 
igan star the Bulls were counting on to 
draw fans in a city whose two previous 
teams failed miserably in the NBA. The 
reason? Many of the NBA owners toiled 
hard and lost money building the league: 
they arc not inclined to be benevolent to- 
ward a new kid on the block. Their old 
comrade Fred Zolincr of the Pistons des- 
perately needs Russell to revive interest 
at the gate in Detroit. Zolincr's lowly 
Pistons will probably have the lirsi draft 
choice, meaning Ru.sscll. 

Chicago won't get much help from the 
draft in any case. Us selections are lOth. 
13(h, 14th. 20th and on up — or down. 

The Chicago owners arc to be admired 
for their philanthropy. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Sonny Jurgensen , Washington quarter- 
back. on Otto Graham's appoimmeni as 
Redskin head coach; "It's good to have 
a former quarterback as coach. Otto 
knows what it is when they miss the 
blocks and make you throw' with your 
eyes closed just before the crash comes." 

• Cassius Clay, when asked if he played 

golf: "lamihc best. I just haven't played 
yet.” END 
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CHAMPIONS 

Their sports seem as different as the seasons, but in 
last week's bitter weather Pole Vauiter John Pennei 
was competing indoors where it was toasty warm and 
Figure Skater Peggy Fleming was competing indoors 


OF WINTER 

where it was cold as ice. Both sailed through the air 
with the greatest of ease. Penne! continued his assault 
on vaulting marks and Miss Fleming, a will-o’-the- 
wisp whohas to be coaxed to eat, won her third U.S. title 


JOHN PENNEL: A SORE-BACKED WINE SALESMAN 


The most exciting human projectile since 
Hugo Zacchini, who earned his living by 
having himself tired from a cannon, is 
an insouciant young man named John 
Pennei. Pcnnel is fired from the end of 
a willowy l6*fool fiber-glass pole and 
performs, unlike the high-calibered Zac- 
chini, strictly for fun, at least during the 
indoor track season. He has, in recent 
weeks, broken the world indoor vault 
record (16 feet inches in Los Angeles 
two weeks ago) and the Millrosc Games 
and Madison Square Garden record in 
New York. Saturday night in Boston he 
came within a misplaced thigh of being 
the first man to reach 17 feet indoors. 
But of all his recent leaps, the 16-foot 
5-inch effort in New York last week 
{rif’hf) probably was the most perfect. 
The many and intricate elements of the 
pole vault came together where Pennei 
needed them most — directly over the bar. 
Viewing sequence pictures later. Pcnnel 
marveled at what had happened and esti- 
mated he could have cleared another 
foot had the bar been set at that height. 

Pennei was not made particularly an- 
gry by his failure to go higher in New 
York. “The indoor season is fun,” he 
said. “I have a good lime, but it isn’t 
serious. 1 don't want to peak too early. 
I save that for outdoors.” 

Pennei at 25 is a compact 5 feet 1 1 , 
weighs 1 70 pounds, most of them packed 
into superbly developed arm, chest and 


shoulder muscles. He was the first man 
ever to vault 17 feet outdoors, and he 
may be the first to make 18. “1 have not 
set a ceiling for myself," he says. “But 
I'm sure 18 feet 3 is possible, maybe 18 
feet 6.” 

Pennei started vaulting on a used TV 
antenna when he was a youngster in Mi- 
ami, where his father owns a welding- 
equipment company. A minor sensation 
at Coral Gables High, where he also 
played sousaphonc in the band and pi- 
ano to please his mother, he entered 
Northeast Louisiana State College and 
swapped his steel pole for an aluminum 
one. He did 15 feet Va on aluminum but. 
in the meantime, John Uelses reached 
1 6 feet on fiber glass, and Pcnnel switched 
again. The best he could manage during 
that first season on glass was 14 feet 8 
and it took him two years to climb to 
15 feel 4. 

“1 couldn’t gel used to the bend," he 
says. "I was scared of it.” 

By 1963 he had conquered his fear, 
learned the difficult acrobatic technique 
required on glass and, in an amazing 
outdoor season, bettered the world rec- 
ord six times and tied it once. After push- 
ing the ceiling to 16 feet 10 in London, 
he predicted that he would go over 17. 
He made good on the promise by clear- 
ing 17 feet ^ inches in Miami in August. 

Pcnnel might have cleared 18 feet by 
now except for a long scries of crippling 


injuries, among them a broken heel in 
1964. l-or the fast 10 years he has been 
troubled with a sore back, which has 
finally been diagnosed as a slipped disc. 
It flared up in Tokyo Just before the 
Olympic Games. “1 had done 17 feet 
easily in practice,” Pennei says. “Then 
I strained the disc badly and. instead of 
quitting, I went on and tried three more 
vaults. That was a mistake.” 

It was, indeed. Pennei spent most of 
his time in Tokyo in bed, where a variety 
of trainers and doctors look turns mis- 
diagnosing his injury. One East German 
trainer said that he had a pulled muscle 
and gave him a deep massage with a 
stick. This left him with a badly bruised 
back as well as a slipped disc. 

“Everybody thought I was through.” 
Pcnnel says, “l or a long time 1 thought 
so. too. 1 had a job as a sports announcer 
on Channel 4 in Miami, and I wasn't 
training. But subconsciously I must have 
known that I would be back. When CBS 
offered me the announcing job. I didn't 
take it until 1 had checked the AAU 
about my eligibility.” 

Pcnnel’s back gradually improved. By 
last year, just before the AAU champion- 
ships in San Diego, he felt that it was 
strong enough for him to vault again. 

continued 

Returning to earth after perfect vault in New 
York, muscular Rennet slips cleanly past tar. 
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WINTER'S CHAMPIONS 




Hl* quit his CBS job so that he would 
have lime lo work out. although that 
hardly seemed necessary since I'onnel, 
never an arduous trainer at best, re- 
quired only three practice sessions in 
the two weeks before the meet, lie won 
at 17 feel. 

A friend of Pennel's. John Dobroth. 
a dedicated, supcranalytical high jump- 
er. says: “There is no telling what John 
could do if he worked hard at it or if 
he were analytical in his approach." 

Lack of training svas not IViincl's 


trouble last summer in the Russian- 
Amcrican meet in Kic\. where he suf- 
fered a double disaster: he losi to Gen- 
nady Bli/nelsov, and all three of his 
poles were stolen. 

‘i didn't have any more poles right 
for my weight." Pcnnel says, "that is. 
175-pound lest. A pole is as individual 
as a pole vaulter. You may ha\e siv that 
test out 175. and every one will react 
dilTcrently. I had to use 170-pound test 
poles the rest of the trip, and 1 didn't 
get over 16 feet 5." 


Penncl has just moved to Los Angeles, 
where the competition is keener and the 
training facilities heller than in his na- 
tive Miami. He is a sales representative 
for a California vintner, an occupation 
which he hopes will give him enough 
lime for vaulting. This spring he will 
step up his training schedule, and it seems 
likely that the lirsl man — other than 
Hugo Zacchini— to propwl himself over 
18 feet into the air without bcnctil of an 
engine will be a sorc-hacked wine sales- 
man named John Pcnnel. 


PEGGY FLEMING: A LITTLE GIRL FOR A TOUGH SPORT 


Wearing a regal gold dress and winning 
as stylishly as she was clad, with firsts 
from all live judges for both her school 
figures and the free skating, shy, blue- 
eyed Peggy I’lcniingiook the U.S. Senior 
Ladies' figure-skating title last week for 
the third year in a row. She is preparing 
to take on the world. "Flawless" and 
"superb" are a few of the descriptions of 
her free skating, and the judges' evalua- 
tions of her school figures were even 
higher. Now if the United Slates can 
just get Peggy Fleming to cat more 
meat, the country may have it made. 

Scventcen-year-old Peggy, at 5 feel 
3*A and 108 pounds, is a little girl for a 
tough sport, and a little girl, according 
to Olympic CJold Medalist Dick But- 
ton. with deplorable eating habi:s and. 
consequently, not enough stamina. "She 
was stronger this lime." he conceded aft- 
er the competition in Berkeley. Calif, 
last Friday, but he clearly intends to go 
on lecturing her lierccly on the nutri- 
tional superiority of steak over macaro- 
ni: he has been known to take her to 
dinner, with her mother, and refuse to 
leave the restaurant until Peggy had fin- 
ished all her protein. 

There is no doubt that keeping Peg- 
gy's strength up should be important to 
everybody here who cares about figure 
skating. She is an exquisite skater, lyri- 
cal. expressive and technically line. 
"... a skater who has a unique com- 
bination of athletic ability, technical con- 
trol, great style and immense musicali- 
ty," as Button wrote of her last year, 
taking time off from his eat-morc-meav 
campaign to observe that she had skated 
at the world championships. 

Button does not want a stronger Peg- 

Oescending to ice after a perfect leap. Peggy 
Fleming shows her exquisite winning form. 


gy in order that she might skate differ- 
ently. "She is a delicate lady on the ice." 
he say.s, "She is not a fiery skater, and 
she shouldn't be made to be. With 
sonic skaters there is a lot of fuss and 
feathers, but nothing is happening. With 
Peggy there’s no fuss and feathers, and 
a great deal is happening. She does cer- 
tain small things which I know from 
experience arc difficult, hard to do and 
hard to fcarn. but some people \some 
judges] can’t even realize shc’.s doing 
them. The only other skater in her class 
since the war has been Tenley Albright." 

The last is an important accolade. A 
U.S. tigure-skating championship has 
been an elusive honor for some years 
now, since the jet crash in Brussels in 
1961 that killed our accomplished skat- 
ers, our promising skaters and many of 
the teachers who could teach skaters. 
The winners of U,S. comi>e(iiions for a 
lime could not help but be the best of a 
llcdgling lot. and Button's estimation 
of Peggy's ability allows her lo quit next 
week if she wants to w iihoui running the 
risk of going down in history, as I loyd 
Patterson so needlessly feared he might, 
dismissed as an untested champion. 

The Fleming family consists of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Fleming. Peggy and her 
sisters, Janice. Maxine and Cathy, who 
are 18, 15 and )l respectively. Mr. 
Fleming is a newspaper printer of the 
old, meaning itinerant, breed, and the 
l-lemings have moved so frequently 
around this country and Canada that it 
is dillkull lo keep all the years and 
places straight. However, Peggy’s older 
sister. Janice, remembers when I’eggv 
lirst put on skates. It was eight years 
ago in the Cleveland Arena. "We had 
never been near an ice rink before." Jan- 
ice says, "but vve were looking for some- 
thing to do. It was amazing. Peggv took 


lo skates right off. She didn't wobble or 
anything, she just started skating as 
though she had been at it for a long 
lime." 

She sta>ed at it through the long suc- 
cession of moves, siud>ing where and 
with whom she could, until the family's 
most recent Peggv -oriented move land- 
ed them in Colorado Springs, near the 
Broadmoor Hotel ice school, where she 
studies now with its coach, Carlo 1-assi. 

The life Peggv leads is the virtually 
inevitable life of a young champion — 
practice at dawn, practice after school, 
a nidimenlary social life and a stale of 
mild distortion of family affairs lo help 
l*cggy make her own demands upon her- 
self. She has one advantage over many 
young champions- a .school, the Chev- 
enne Mountain High School, which has 
had a number of ligure-skuiing cham- 
pions and so uiiderslunds her prohlems. 
The good of this seems minimal, how- 
ever, since she got there only last fall, in 
lime for her senior year. 

It is an admirable, hui always rather 
sad-sounding life, and Peggs an im- 
mensely shy and self-contained child, 
says the admirable but always rather sad- 
sounding things about living it. "There 
arc lots of disappointments . . . some- 
times I light against being human . . . 
but in overcoming these I learn, and 
that makes my life worthwhile," 

Peggy came in third in the world 
championships last year, after Petra 
Burka of Canada and Rcginc Heitzer of 
Austria. She will be facing the same 
competition at the championships in 
Davos. Sw itzcriand luicr this month, but 
she goes as a— literally— stronger chal- 
lenger, And she has the technique, style, 
musical sense and u special grace that 
make her the most impressive U.S. skat- 
er in a decade. end 
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ROYAL REVERSAL IN THE EAST 


After a decade of runaway triumphs by the Celtics, pro basketball's Eastern Division has a brisk three-team race, 
and the big surprise is what Coach Jack McMahon has done to the Cincinnati Royals by TOM C. BRODY 


A look u( ihc standings in tht: Nation- 
al Basketball Association last week 
revealed that none of the teams was 
missing- but there was still something 
wrong, or so it seemed. The first-place 
listing in the I astern Division, not a t\- 
pographical error, read: Cincinnati. The 
Royals were not there b\ much half a 
game but don't knock it. In addition, 
ihe Philadelphia 76ers, physically the 
strongest team in the league, were just 
a dunk shot behind the Royals. Sudden- 
ly- and surprisingly— the race in the 
I ast had changed from a stroll to a 
scramble. 

How did this happen? A good ques- 
tion. l or a decade the Celtics hud con- 
sistently and emphatically settled ihe 



Comp0tilivt 3s h« wbs as a ptayar. now 
portly McMahon poeshons refarae's call. 


issue by lebruary i. and those brave 
statements made by Boston's rivals in- 
sisting that the race was not yet over 
fooled nobody. So what in the world 
were the Royals doing up there? 

Improbable as it sounds, it turns out 
to be iierfectly reasonable. The Celtics 
are hurt physically: John Havlicek. Tom 
Sanders and \Sillie Naulls are having a 
miserable time with \arii»us portions of 
their legs, and gone arc Ihe likes of 
Cousy. Ramsey and lleinsohn. 

But it wotild be w rong to ascribe Bos- 
ton's situation to galloping old age. 
More important arc the attributes the 
Royals arc displaying; they have become 
tough, quick, contideni and they have 
Hair. Their assets, in fact, sound sus- 
piciously like those that champions are 
madci>r- There is Oscar Roberlsi>n. who 
continues to do more things better lhan 
anybody almost all of the time. Jerry 
Lucas IS play ing every game as if it were 
the linal of the playoffs, and has be- 
come the most ell'ective rebounding for- 
ward ever to play in the NB.A. And if 
the opposition is inclined to gang up on 
Robertson. .Adrian Smith known fond- 
ly as Odie stops that nonsense imme- 
diately with accurate shots from long 
range. \N ayne Fmbry has sacrificed his 
position on the All-Star team and about 
si\ points from his scoring average by 
moving out to a high post to set screens 
for the good Cincinnati shooters. 
•■Screen" may not be quite the word for 
the fi-foot-8. 260-pound l.mbry; the 
Circat Wall of China, perhaps. Tom 
Hawkins is slightly smallish (6 feel 5) 
for a man whose principal duty is to get 
rebounds, but he manages very well be- 
cause of his ability to jump. There is also 
a sixth man this year, a luxury the Roy- 
als have seldom enjoyed, in Happy Hair- 
ston. Happy laughs almost all the tune, 
which is line for morale, but he also 
comes into games with great /cst and 
an ability to score points in a hurry. 

The changes in the Royals arc subtle 
ones, with the same good players doing 
what they have always done well. The 
difference is in team execution. Instead 


of racing up and down the floor with in- 
dividual style- a sort of lasl-man-io- 
the-basket-is-a -rot ten-egg abandon 
the players now complement each other. 

Such a pleasant bleixling of talent 
might have come eventually at any rate, 
but it has come to Cincinnati in l%6 
because Jack McMahon has been work- 
ing on it for three years. He learned the 
system as a player I'or the St. Louis 
Hawks, perfected it early as a coach and 
is utilizing it now with the calm daring 
of a first-ratc tactician. It really has not 
been very long since McMahon was the 
whippetlike playnuiker for the Hawks, 
but It would be the grossest form of llat- 
lery to suggest thai he resembles that 
man now, McMahon is plainly pudgy 
and has lost a step or two of his speed 
- or maybe half a basketball court- 
but m his attitude toward winning noth- 
ing has changed. It is complete, consum- 
ing and at limes agonizing to watch. 

San I rancisco Warrior Coach .Alex 
llannum. who was McMahon's couch 
in St. Louis, recalls a bus ride after what 
should have been the last game of the 
1957 season. The Hawks lost it. how- 
ever. and that meant a sudden-death 
playoffwiih the f ort Wayne Pistons for 
the championship. ’We were cursing 
our luck in the bus and moaning over 
what might have been if we hadn't 
blown that last game." says Hannum. 
h was .1 a. 111 . when McMahon startled 
the others by standing up and saying; 
"To hell vviih that. W’e lost. We re going 
to think about the game tomorrow, f on 
Wayne, those blankety-blanks, is a team 
that can't even gel on the floor with us. 
>'ou guys hear that? They can't even 
get on the floor with us." In the playoff 
McMahon scored 28 points, had 14 as- 
sists. held ticne Shue—who was loit 
Wayne's best sci^rer— in check all night, 
and St. l.ouis won easily. 

McMahon still behaves that way. 
When the Royals win. as they did last 
week against the Celtics to go into tirsi 
place, he is the perfect picture of a man 
about to have a nervous breakdown. 
He fidgets and w rings his hands, and his 
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face lurns \arious hues of rcil. NS'hen the 
Royals lose the agony lingers on. Driv- 
ing home with his wife Kay. a strikingly 
attractive Monde with a pixie cut. Mc- 
Mahon's first vvivrds are: "I don't want 
to talk about it." Silence, "ir that jerk 
referee had called- I don't want to talk 
about it." Silence. ’ Did you see them hit 
Lucas on that lip? I don'l want to talk 
about It." And so on until most of the 
game has been rejected and covered. 

The Royals' start this season was 
hardly auspicious. Robertson had been 
a holdout all through training, and Mc- 
Mahon worried about a chest injury to 
Lucas that had forced him to miss near- 
ly a quarter of last season. When Cin- 
cinnati lost three of its (irsi four games, 
opposing coaches raced off to see when 
their turn would come to play the Roy- 
als. The NBA. however, has frequently 
turned out some of the strangest sched- 
ules ever devised for professional teams, 
and this year's was one of the wackiest. 
It may also have won a championship 
for the Royals. After playing four games 
in five nights. Cincinnati had eight 
straight days olf, and that was all Mc- 
Mahon needed. 

Back to two-a-day practice sessions 
went the Royals, just as in trainmgeamp. 
and from then on things started looking 
better and better Oscar quickly regained 
top form, and Lucas not only was ob- 
viously lit but seemed as eager to play 
as he did in his sophomore year at Ohio 
Slate. The explanation was simple, f or 
two years basketball games had been 
only one part of Jerry's busy life, but 
over the summer he had decided that 
one business at a time was plenty; the 
only thing on his mind now was 25 re- 
bounds a game. McMahon also man- 
aged to persuade Odie Smith that he was 
the world's greatest shooter and. while 
that may be stretching a point. Smith 
began to shoot as if he were. 1 he NB.A 
coaches selected Smith to play in the 
All-Star (iame. an honor that milTed 
many who were partial to the Knicks' 
Dick Barnett. But little Odie scored 24 
points and drove off with a new I ord 
convertible awarded to the game's most 
valuable player. During practice the next 
day Smith got the usual ribbing from his 
teammtites. He look it all with a big 
smile and continued to tire away with 
those long shots. “Look at him," said 
McMahon. “I've created a monster." 

.After the eight-day break the Celtics 


4s Lucas goes up for a aefensive rebound against Philadelphia. Smith and Robertson {.right) 
are m position for the quick passout from Jerry that starts Cincinnati's brilliant fast break. 


came to ( inciniiati with fond memories 
of their first encounter of the season. 
But things were different. Lucas con- 
tinually grabbed the ball off the defen- 
sive boards and got rid of it to Robert- 
son or Smith in what many coaches con- 
cede is world-record time. Such moves 
are guaranteed to generate effective fast 
breaks, and when the Celtics did man- 
age to slow the Royals a little Cincy 
used one of the set plays McMahon had 
invtiiutcd. 

The Royals won eight m a row after 


the happy schedule break, and their only 
brush with distrslcr came in the second 
half of a game in Cincinnati when Mc- 
Mahon ripixjd out the seat of his pants, 
display mg a pair of colorful plaid shorts. 
Through the rest of the game he was 
forced to remain on the bench even 
when he thought the referee blew a call. 
W hen the game ended. Trainer Charlie 
Swope hurriedly covered the situation 
with an overcoat and McMahon ran olf 
to the kx.ker room. "Ihis game never 
ceases to excite me." he said. end 



Florida tracKs already boast a strong pair of Derby contenders, but California has little to offer. However, a 
growing protest by horsemen may bring remedies in both racing ana breeding by WHITNEY TOWER 


T he search is on in California for a 
logical Kentucky Derby rival for 
i lorida-haseil Clraustark and Biickpass- 
er, but the pickings arc mighty slim. 
Santa Anita has one of the poorest 3- 
year-old division.s in sears. Last week, 
following the running of the sesen-fur- 
long San Vicente, a home favorite final- 
ly emerged. Named Saber Mountain, he 
IS a spirited son of Bagdad who has 
now won all four of his races. "We may 
have everyone's number out here,” said 
Charlie Whittingham. who trains Saber 
Mountain for Oilman Howard Keck, 
"but we don't know about the rest of 

the country— yet." 

What the rest of the country knows — 
and what a lot of California racing peo- 
ple would like to ignore but can't— is 


that Saber Mountain is no more a Cali- 
fornia product than a frosted mint julep. 
Out of the Nasrullah mare Oal 1 Love, 
Keck's promising colt was foaled at Bull 
1 lancock's Claiborne I arm deep in Ken- 
tucky's bluegrass. 

It is natural enough that Kentucky, 
where half a billion dollars is invested 
in some .35.000 horses, should continue 
to lead in the production of top horses. 
But what comes as a distinct shiick is 
that California — second only to Ken- 
tucky in the number of Thoroughbred 
foals produced— finds the stnicturc of 
its own enormous breeding industry in 
a serious and drastic decline. Racing 
factions representing Thoroughbreds, 
harness horses and quarter horses arc, 
more than ever before, at each other’s 


throats in a complicated series of politi- 
cal power plays. Meanwhile, as Gover- 
nor Pat Brown and his legislature con- 
template some action to revitalize rac- 
ing. leading stallions and mares arc leav- 
ing by the vanloads to enrich the studs 
of other states, most notably Kentucky. 
Even Rex Ellsworth, the cowboy own- 
er-breeder-lrainer who. with Mesh Ten- 
ney. was supposed to "break up ilte 
game" with the greatest stable assem- 
bled since the heyday of the late Aga 
Khan, is having a disastrous season. 

The reasons for this decline are many 
and varied, but basically the fault is that 
the slate is attempting to build an in- 
dustry on only 1 10 days of top-quality 
racing, 55 days each at Santa Anita and 
Hollywood Park. Both of these plants 
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have ihe attraclivoness and the facilities 
to lead the counir>*s trucks in attend- 
ance and average tmituci handle. But 
their limited seasons, separated by two 
months in the spring and live months in 
the fall and winter, deprive horsemen of 
the incentive to plow money back into 
kx:al breeding programs. The easier and 
more prolitablc way for a California 
owner who pops up with a top home- 
bred is to sell him where the ready mon- 
ey is. "A man would he a fool." says 
one horseman, "to stand a horse in Cali- 
fornia for S2.5tK) if he can stand him in 
Kentucky for SlO.OtX)." 

Recently the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute was paid SI95,000 by various racing 
groups to turn out an S50-pagc survey 
reporting pretty much what racing peo- 
ple knew in the first place- It announced 
that of the 569 California racing days in 
1964. at 19 meetings of Thoroughbreds, 
quarter horses and harness horses, only 
51. S'; of the days were allocated to 
Thoroughbred meetings. These, in turn, 
generated 75.6' ; of all the pari-mutuel 
wagering. In addition, the California 


Kentucky-bred Saber Mountain captures the 
San Vicente at Santa Anita to slay unbeaten. 

horse business represents a total invest- 
ment of nearly S7(>0 million— of which 
Thoroughbred breeding and racing sta- 
bles account for more than 71' , . 

Considering such figures, the Stan- 
ford researchers indicated possible reme- 
dies. Among them: 

1 ) Additional racing days in the Los 
.Angeles area, where dales are still ap- 
proximately what they were in the late 
■30s although the population has nearly 
quadru pled. 

2) Complete reorganisation of racing 
in the San I rancisco area, with the pos- 
sibility that the three existing associa- 
tions, Tanforan. Bay Meadows and 
Ciolden (late Fields, would he merged. 

.1) Harness racing at night. 

4 ) Sunday racing. 

In an election year Ciovernor Brown 
IS. now faced with somelhiag of a politi- 
cal dilemma. Two years ago he was 
ready to sign a bill giving additional 
days to the fiats, but at the last miniilc 
the trotting people pushed through a 
clause authorizing night racing. Brown 
went on record as saying. "There will 
never be night racing in California while 
I am governor," Last week, admitting 
that he had yet to read the Stanford re- 
port. he softened that stand a bn, but 
not much: "It would lake an awful lot 
of argument to get me to support Sun- 
day racing and less to support night rac- 
ing. hut Fin generally opposed to them." 

Still, most California horsemen be- 
lieve that ultimately the state will ap- 
prove both. If Brown wants to increase 
lax revenues from racing land what gov- 
ernor doesn't?), it is conceivable that 
next year Santa .Anita and Hollywood 
will each get 75 days and I7cl Mar 55. 

On a vi.sit to Santa Anita last week to 
watch his leased Kentucky-bred Bold 
Bidder easily win Saturday's S134.500 
Charles H. Sirub Slakes. Lexington 
Breeder John Ciaincs agreed with the 
local horsemen that there is not enough 
California racing to sustain an econom- 
ical breeding industry. He also said 
something Rex Idlsworth has long in- 
sisted upon: "Ciood horses ciin be bred 
anywhere." Then, with an immodest 
flourish, Gaines added. "But you've got 
to be w here your sires arc. and now' that's 
Kentucky. If. on the other hand. Han- 


cock. Combs and 1 look all our stallions 
out of Kentucky to some other place, the 
whole picture of Kentucky breeding 
would change overnight." 

One scene that has changed drastical- 
ly. if not overnight, is that of the oncc- 
fubulous Ellsworth empire. Speaking for 
F.llsworlh (who is off on another buying 
mission, this time to .Australia). Tenney 
claimed that the stable's current decline 
has been caused by acombination of cir- 
cumstances. Nearly one entire crop was 
lost through virus abortion. Kbalcd got 
older, the truly promising stallion Nigro- 
mantc died suddenly, and bis replace- 
ments. Toulouse Laulrec and Prince 
Royal, are not vet established. One Ells- 
worth critic does not let the cow hoy team 
off so easily: "They've had bad luck, 
sure, but also bad management. They 
still have the material there, and if they 
ever got smart they'd kill us all. \Mial 
.sort of management is it w hen your train- 
er is away on rouudvip until a week be- 
fore Santa .Anita opens, instead of gel- 
ling his horses ready to run?" 

To which Tenney answers. "Roundup 
is just as much a part of my life as train- 
ing. and it always will he. I'd say that 
what has hurl us. in addition to bad 
kick, is that we have so many horses we 
have to sell. Any lime you sell it is bound 
to have an efi'ect on the stable." 

Be that as it may, Ellsworth and Ten- 
ney do not promise to set the world afire 
again for a while. Their best 3-ycar-olds. 
Vague Image and Embassy, do not ap- 
pear to be a threat to Saber Mountain or 
to the three (all Cal-breds. incidentally) 
who finished behind him in the San VT- 
eente: Ri Tux. VS ingover and Triple Tux. 
Among others who may show to a better 
advantage when asked to go around two 
turns in the mile-and-a-sixleenth San Ee- 
lipe on February 22 are Hill Clown. Tai- 
pan. Fleet Shoe and. of course. Port 
Wine, who has yel to be beaten in six 
California starts. 

In the meantime all California racing 
interests can be thankful that if this is 
not the vear of outstanding California 
horses, it may yet be the year they get leg- 
islative help with their problems. In the 
words of the Stanford Research report, 
the aim of the governor and his infiuen- 
lial horse racing hoard should be to fos- 
ter "a more soundly structured industry, 
higher quality of horses and greater fi- 
nancial health." end 
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HAPPINESS 
/S A 

HIPPO STEAK 


For years Billy Casper plodded along pained by 
sinus, backaches, muscle spasms and a bulging 
waistline. Now, thanks to an exotic diet, he has 
the health and figure to match his golfing genius 

by EDWIN SHRAKE 



H iving consumed eighi celery sialks 
smeared with caviar, a bag of po- 
tato chips and a handful of grapes grown 
111 the organic manner — without the use 
of chemical fertilizer or noxious sprays 
- Billy Casper, who haswon more mon- 
ey at professional golf than any man in 
history save Arnold Palmer, was ready 
to have his dinner. I'rom the kitchen of 
his motel suite came the crackle of a 
duck roasting in a deep steel skillet, tired 
of necessity by electric coils, since gas 
heal affects Casper like poison. For some 
reason the duck smelled as if it had been 
seasoned by a wizard chef, but Shirley 


C'aspcr had put only salt on it. No fancy 
sauces for her husband. They give him 
headaches and other unpleasant physi- 
cal reactions. So does sitting on a foam- 
rubber couch, playing golf in Florida, 
eating a honey dew melon and driving 
through Akron. Ohio. Those things, 
where Casper is concerned, are simply 
not healthy, and without his health a 
professional golfer is like an opera singer 
with laryngitis. 

As side dishes for dinner on this same 
evening the Caspers had a choice among 
Jerusalem artichokes, avocado, lettuce, 
radishes .md parsnips. .Ml were grown 


organically on a farm in Vista. Calif, 
and delivered that day in crates to the 
motel in Carmel where Hilly was staying 
during the Crosby pro-am. Dessert could 
be. if Billy wished, rice cakes and honey 
washed down with a cup of herb tea. In 
other crates, shipped hy a Chicago sup- 
plier. were cuts of buffalo, hear, hippo- 
potamus, venison, rabbit and elk. meats 
that were selected for their variety. The 
Caspers believe that, ideally, no victual 
should be eaten more often than every 
third or fourth day. As Shirley Casper, 
a small, attractive woman wearing a gold 
watch that hung from her wrist as if she 


WHAT BILLY EATS 
IN A WEEK 



SHIRLEY CASPER. WHOSE COOKING HAS TAKEN A BIZARRE TURN. SERVES UP DINNER IN MOTEL ROOM 


had borrov^ed il from a fat friend, began 
10 set the table, a squirrel appeared on 
the limb of an oak tree outside the 
kitchen, looked in the window and then, 
perhaps recognizing itself as a poten- 
tial meal, dashed off. The evening be- 
fore. Billy Casper had eaten an entire 
rabbit, except for one piece that went to 
Shirley and one to a visitor. Although 
he IS 50 pounds lighter than he was a 
year and a half ago (.vre- cover). Casper 
cats almost three times as much as he 
did then. And he ignores eatorics. The 
difference is he now eats foods that 
do not weary him. sicken him. fatten 


him or provoke him to shout at people. 

"Now if anything bothers me I can 
handle it in a way that doesn't make 
me look like a jerk." Casper said, He 
was sitting in the living room of the 
suite with his shoes olT. He had just 
finished a round of the Crosby, and 
by his standards had not played well. 
"Two years ago you'd never have seen 
me after a round like this," he said. 
"I'd be slamming clubs and jumping up 
and down." 

"He used to get awfully grouchy." 
Shirley Casper had said earlier. "He was 
all right when he first woke up in the 


morning I'd hear him singing in the 
shower. Then he'd have a big breakfast 
of eggs, bacon, toast, milk and orange 
juice and we'd start to the course. As 
we drove along 1 could feel him getting 
depressed. He'd Ivcgin complaining 
about having to play golf and say he 
wished he had some other occupation." 

"It was terrible." said Billy, "By the 
time 1 got to the lirst tee, all 1 wanted 
to do was go to sleep. 1 was grumpy and 
fidgety, r.verything on the course both- 
ered me. 1 was using up a big bottle of 
aspirin every few weeks. I was always 
sick. If the flu came anywhere in the 

eonitmiftl 



CASPER .onlvmii 


neighborhood. ! gol it. Bill the depres- 
sion \^as the worst thing. That's the 
worst form of illness there is. I neser 
really came to the point where I wanted 
tv' yump v'ut a w indow . but if I had con- 
tinued the way I was I might have." 

It is said that inside every fat man is 
a thin man fighting to get out. Although 
vestiges remain — a bag of flesh below, 
the chin, a slight bulge at the waist— the 
thin man in Casper has made it. His 
appearance is so difTcrcnl that to old 
friends he is all but impossible to rec- 
ognize on a golf course. He may be no 
belter golfer than when he was fat and 
unhappy, but his changed shape and his 
altered mood arc getting him the kind 
of attention from the public that he has 
long gotten from his peers. The attitudes 
he used to display on the course, the 
scowls, the gloom, the sulks, made it 
seem that he did not enjoy what he was 
doing, and the public, not knowing Cas- 
per was sick, refused to make a hero of 
him. Ciallerics treated him with respect- 
ful apathy, appreciating that he was 
good at his business but not caring to 
watch him. Instead they swarmed 
around Palmer. Nicklaus, Player and 
Lcma. all of whom appeared more hu- 
man. more c.ipabic of joy and sorrow 
rather than mere pettishness. 

Casper trudged along beset by head- 
aches. sinus, backaches, muscle spasms, 
irascibility and a ponderous belly. He 
was cheerful at times, but more often 
dour. He kepi at the game as at a chore, 
and he won tournaments, including the 
I .S. Open in 1959. But most of the 
stories that were written about him re- 
ferred cither to his putting or his stom- 
ach. "He's a nice, fat young player," 
Cary Middlccoffsaid in introdueingCas- 
per at a clinic in 1957. 

I ans thought of Casper as a large, 
rumpled man whose shirt — and stom- 
ach-fell over his belt. Casper did not 
admit that such descriptions worried 
him. but he tried several diets, resorting 
more than once to starvation. He would 
lose 10 pounds and then gain them back. 
"He ale a lot of junk.” says his friend 
Boh Keynolds. eo-owner of the Cali- 
fornia ,^ngels. "He was a candy bar man 
on the golf course, he would have a 
banana split when he came in and he 
would wind up at a soda foimlain before 
the day was over." The eating was Cas- 
per's way to cope with his nervousness 
and irritability. 

When Casper was through playing a 


tournament round it was not his habit 
to pal it up in the clubhouse with the 
other pros. He would go hack to the 
motel with Shirley. Not only did he not 
sociali/e with his associates, he beat 
them regularly, which did not make him 
their darling. They called him a loner 
or worse. 

Kven then, in his blue perioil. Casper 
was in splendid financial condition. Bill 
Casper I nierprises. Inc., in which Cas- 
per. Shirley and Shirley's mother are of- 
ficers and consider ihemscKcs a team, 
prospered with endorscnicnts and tour- 
nament paychecks. It was an oddity for 


Billy to finish out of the money. (In 12 
years as a pro he has won S47l.999.17 
in official money, second to Palmer's 
S64 .1.9X2. 17. and has thus averaged S39.- 
333 per year, a fact that seldom fails to 
surprise golf fans, for they rarely com- 
prehend what a fine and consistent play- 
er Casper is. In 1965 he won pro golf's 
award for consistency, the N'ardon Tro- 
phy. hy averaging 70,586 strokes per 
round in tournament play. In the past six 
years he has won three Vardon trophies, 
averaging 70.366. the best Vardon record 
on the tour.) But Casper, then 32. was 
tired of marching his 225 pounds around 



THE NEW CASPER OUTLINES THE OLD 

Aficr IS monihs on his nonall<;ri!> dioi. Casper’s waisilinc has shrunk from 40. ihc si/c he 
models .ibove. to 34- Along "ilh his loss ol 50 pviunds. his shin collar has gone from |7 
lo 15' j. his sun si7e from 46 long lo 4ii regular, his swcaier size from 46 lo 42. his spori- 
shin si/e from extra-large lo large and his soek si/e from 12 to II Casper lias houghi 
three new wardrobes in ihai period, hiii now ih inks he w ill weigh in perniuneniJv al ps pound'. 


golf courses, and Shirley was not much 
better off herself. She weighed 140 
pounds, far too heavy for her 5-root-3 
frame. She had edema, a swelling of ihe 
feet and ankles. Doctors told her that 
her dizziness was an inner-ear ailment, 
she had migraine headaches and she got 
airsick when she and Casper had to fly 
to a tournament. Their 9-ycar-old son 
Billy had a rare hypo-gamma-globulin 
anemia and had to have shots every tw o 
weeks. He was a slow student, was hy- 
persensitive and jumpy, had convul- 
sions and fevers. Outwardly the Caspers 
seemed to be doing very well. The reality 
was something else. 

At the Masters in 1%4 Casper was 
having his usual attacks of sinus, ex- 
haustion and despair. Shirley described 
his ailments and her own to a friend, 
who suggested they visit Dr. Thcron C«. 
Randolph, a Chicago allergist and in- 
ternist. She put it off, but finally she 
went with her three children to Dr. Ran- 
dolph for a week of tests that revealed 
enough allergies to fill a medical diction- 
ary. A few days later Casjier decided to 
see Dr. Randolph. The doctor began by 
asking what foods he ale most frequent- 
ly. and then started testing. The initial 
results so astonished Casper that he still 
looks shocked when he remembers. 
••Breakfast was killing me.’* he says. 
••Three of the things I was allergic to 
were eggs, wheat and citrus — exactly 
what 1 ate for breakfast every morning 
of my life.” 

Those foods, of course, vanished from 
the Casper menu. He began to feel bet- 
ter but then had a relapse, which is typi- 
cal with allergies. Once the initial allergy 
is neuirali/cd, other allergies mysteri- 
ously show up. Casper went through 
three relapses, each time returning to 
Chicago for treatment and losing more 
foods from his approved list. Chocolate 
and beans went out. then lamb, chicken, 
apples, melons, butter and other dairy 
products — a succession of the foods he 
had been eating. Eventually Dr. Ran- 
dolph discovered that Casper also was 
allergic to certain chemical and petrole- 
um products. Golf courses in E'lorida 
arc sprayed heavily because of fungus 
and insects, so Casper will not play in 
Florida while that allergy lasts. Akron 
is called the Rubber Capita] and the 
smoke of its factories is thick w ilh chem- 
ical residue. Goodby American Golf 
Classic. No plastic, no foam, no gas 
heat for the Caspers. 


The family began a fantastic recovery. 
Shirley lost 25 pounds, her edema and 
dizziness disappeared, her sunglasses no 
longer fit, her dress size changed from 1 1 
to 6. Son Billy's anemia went away, his 
disposition improved, his grades shot 
up. Casper’s weight dropped, his head 
cleared and his useless anger left him. 

As the Caspers got healthier, their 
problems of living on the tour increased. 
Because of Dr. Randolph's theory in 
such eases that no major element m the 
diet— especially meat— should be eaten 
more often than every third or fourth 
day, the Caspers had to carry a large 
assortment of foods and receive weekly 
shipments from the farm in Vista and 
from Czimer I oods. Inc. in Chicago, In 
the workings of Bill Casper Enterpris- 
es, Inc. It is Billy’s job to play golf and 
win money and Shirley's job to cook- 
Shirley’s mother cares for the Casper 
children. Shirley keeps records of meals 
to avoid repetition. She uses only steel 
cookware because she believes aluminum 
expands with heat and food particles 
get into the pores to he released into the 
next night’s dinner. When possible the 
Caspers try to stay with friends along 
the tour, but if they must check into a 
motel they insist on electric heal and 
air conditioning, and no foam rubber 
in pillows, mattresses or couches. Shir- 
ley has such an allergy to gas heal that 
recently, when she went with friends to 
the jai alai fromuti in Tijuana, she pas.sed 
out during the second game. It was then 
discovered that the fronion was warmed 
by gas. The Casper home in San Diego, 
a manse on three acres of ground that 
once belonged to the Sprcekels sugar 
family, is furnished entirely of wood, 
cotton and wool materials— and the 
heat is not gas. 

Eating in restaurants, though, is not 
as much of a problem as might be sup- 
posed. The Caspers save their beef and 
fish nights for dining out. In a rc.stau- 
ranl they may order sliced avocado, a 
baked potato with olive oil. shrimp 
cocktail with no sauce and a beefsteak 
seasoned with salt. ••If we have any dif- 
ficulty explaining to the waiter that we 
want no sauce or seasonings we leave, 
because we know the chef will foul it 
up,” Shirley says. •’Also 1 test Billy’s 
food so that if there is anything wrong 
it will make me sick rather than him. 
He's the one who has to play golf. 

*’VVc arc not health food addicts. We 
eat game and organic vegetables for vari- 


ety and taste— elk tastes like gamy beef, 
bear like pork, buffalo like beef -and 
for our own well-being. We tike buffalo 
best, then bear, venison and elk. W'e do 
shop at health food stores, because we 
can buy purer foods there. Foods in gro- 
cery stores have too many -additives. 
.\boul the only things we can bu> in a 
grocery store are soap and paper towels." 

Shirley cun tell immediately in the 
morning if her husband is free of aller- 
gies. On the day of the final round of the 
San Diego Open last month Billy awoke 
with clear eves — a good sign— and went 
to the Stardust Country Club, where ram 
.and strong winds were wrecking scores. 
Casper shot a 64, one of the finest rounds 
of golf he has ever played, and won the 
tournament. ’‘If the physical self is ideal 
you don’t feel mental stress," .says Shir- 
ley. "You can’t separate the body from 
the mind. Leaving luck out, Billy is capa- 
ble of winning every tournament he 
plays. I knew he would win at San Diego 
that day. There vvas something about his 
method, his deliberateness that told me. 
Billy’s like all men in that he hales to 
be told he’s sick. Me thinks it’s an indi- 
cation of weakness. He used to gel mad 
when Fd tell him, ‘Billy. >ou’re acting 
allergic today.’ But now he smiles, If he 
starts getting depressed and irritable. 
I realize it’s the allergies, so I follow him 
alongUkca puppy dog and wait for them 
to go away." 


C a- per began playing golf at the age 
of 5. hacked around a three-hole 
course on his grand father’s ranch in New 
Mexico, and by the time he was 1 2 began 
to show somcprccoeiiy for the game. He 
staved a semester and a half at Notre 
Dame on a golf scholarship, quit be- 
cause of the cold weather and joined the 
Navy during the Korean war. "I made 
several crossings." he savs. "on the San 
Diego ferrv." He operated Navy driving 
ranges and golf courses for four years in 
the San Diego area, and after his dis- 
charge he was sponsored on the tour by 
two San Diego businessmen. By then 
he had married Shirley. 

When Casper went on the lour he had 
three goals — to win money, to win a 
tournament and to win a major cham- 
pionship. He won money— S33. 33 — in 
his first tournament, won an event, the 
LaBait Open in Quebec after 13 months, 
and won the L'.S. Oixrn in 1959. The 
Open victory changed him as a golfer. 
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Never before 
...such big 
FM sound 
in a compact 
portable radio 


Zenith iniroducci the world's finest performing FM AM 
personal-size porlabtc. No other radio this size has such 
superb tone quality and perforntance. Up to 3 times greater 
f M sensitivity and 2' 2 limes belter F'M selectivity than any 
other FM AM portable so compact. Solid stale. Drift-free 
FM AFC. Gift-boxed with earphone attachment, batteries, 
deluxe carrying case. The Symphonette. Royal 810-G-at 
your Zenith dealer's now 
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The first-rate deserves no less than the Alexander Shields shirt. Elegant. Exceptional. 
In sheer voile of Dacron polyester and cotton from Galey & Lord. A Division of Burling- 
ton Industries. For your nearest retailer write us at 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 

Galey * Lora 


Before that, when other players spoke of 
Casper, u wa?. to csxmoxeod his puwinj, 
with the iniplicati(Mi that putting was 
all he could dti. 

"They were pretty much correct," he 
says. used to rely on my putting and 
chipping to score. But after I won the 
Open I bcgiin to work harder and learn 
the game. I 10 a conservative player. I 
try to keep the ball in play and save 
shots. If Piilnier hits it in the woods, 
he's liable to go fot the green through 
a small opening. Not me. 1 hit it back 
into the fairway unless there's a very 
good reason not to and a large margin 
for error." 

Casper does not bclicsc in labor on 
the practice ice. except to improve his 
liming after a layolT. "I hit 40 to 60 balls 
to warm up before I play, but I can't 
see the need to do nmre than ihai." he 
says. "If you arc playing six times a 
week and not hitting any shots loo poor- 
ly. that's enough practice. You can lose 
your game hilling 150 practice bails. 
But I do work on putting, maybe more 
than anybody else on the tour. In San 
Diego I practiced putting at least an 
hour after every round. Still. I changed 
my putting stance last year from a wide 
one to a narrow one and then hack 
again, and 1 u.sed two dilTcrent putters 
In the first two tournaments this year. 
(The latest is an olTsct putter with a long 
heavy blade that he cahs hts "tire iron."! 

I stroke the ball with overspin, but the 
real secret to putting is touch — sensitive 
hands. That is why you see some sur- 
geons who arc great putters." Most of 
his contemporaries spend hours in golf 
sltops honing and shaping their equip- 
ment. altering lofts and weights. Not 
Casper. •'I'm not a cluhmaker." he 
laughs. ".Ahout all I can do is add a strip 
of lead tape to my putter and sometimes 
I don't got that right." 

There is more to Casper than golf, 
certainly, and as Billy began to cure his 
allergies a parallel course was develop- 
ing in his life. Some time ago he and 
Shirley went to Salt Lake City for an 
exhibition and met a number of Mor- 
mons. "W e noticed there was something 
special about them." says Shirley. "They 
had fellowship without having to have a 
blast. Bill was never comfortable around 
wild parties. Me avoided them, which is 
one reason he didn't get much publicity, 
since people seem to expect golfers to be 
such Jet Sellers, hxentually. I asked the 
Mormons to send missionaries to talk to 

/■onunued 



Boh Hope IS such a golf fan thal lhc> yase 
him a loiirnanicn! — ihe IX'scri ( lassie. Anil 
we re such Hope fans that we gasc hint the 
tournament’s oHicial Rla/cr. Sec it above on 
Btih in i’alm Springs Blue. 

Choose from u whole range of Ocscit colors 
at your nearest Marl SchalTnet K Mars ileal- 


er'v Relas hamlsomelv all golf season li>ng. 
The fabric is a cool hleiul of Dacron* anJ 
worsted thal shrugs oil' wrinkles set rests light 
and easy on sour shoulders. The hrec/v basket 
sscase gives and springs back with every 
move you make. 

Mart Schall'ncf Mars tailoring gives voii 


all-season neatness lake "underpressing," 
foresaniple. Pressing-after-pressing f/M/</.-ihe 
coat to shape and mold it iliiri/iu the tailor- 
ing. Not after. The liH>k you buy is the look 
>ou keep. ^ 

You'll look like a pro in the 
bay.. MSaM Desert ( lassie Bla/er. 






Six 

and the single girl. 


What makes a quiet, sensible girl like Joan fall 
in love with a Mustang? Not simply Mustang's 
steely good looks or smooth, racy lines. Not even 
the hard-to-resist features like adjustable bucket 
seats, wall-to-wall carpeting, sports steering 
wheel, and floor-mounted shift. 

What really broke down Joan’s reserve was the 
solid practicality of Mustang's deep-breathing 
Six. She knew she could trust this husky, suave 


brute of an engine to squire her around town, 
drive her to the mountains for a weekend, even 
drop her off for dinner with the girts (who will 
never guess how little Mustang costs her to own 
and run). Extraordinarily considerate of a girl's 
feelings . . . and her pocketbook. 

Stop in and see your Ford dealer. Take a test 
drive and see If you should give in to Mustang 
because of sheer Six appeal. Smart girls do. 
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US. They did. and I could sec Bill jjctling 
mlnviucd.'" 

C'asp>cr has never been a drinker. Only 
wine and champagne, and those in vin- 
tages before chemical spraying became 
common. Nor has he ever smoked, (Co- 
incidentally. the Caspers say. cigarettes 
can ha\e apples in their formulas, just 
as pills and toothpaste st'metimes have 
a corn base — things people like the Cas- 
pers inquire about.) His relaxations arc 
lishing. about which he is very serious, 
bridge, golf with friend.s. and the .San 
Oiego Chargers, who give him a .scat 
on the bench during home games. "So 
many people think you have to go to 
a party and get drunk to have fun." Hil- 
ly says. "But the .Mormons enjoy each 
other without gelling plastered. Meet- 
ing a Mormon is like meeting an old 
friend." 

On January 1 ofihisyear Hack Miller, 
sports editor of the Dcsvn't Veu’.v in Salt 
Lake City, baptized the Casper family 
into the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints— a church, it so happens, 
whose advice in some areas conforms 
to the nutrition rules laid down by Dr, 
Randolph for Casper. "Bill is more pur- 
poseful now." Shirley says. "He is not 
just globbing for money. He has a deep- 
er meaning to his life." 

It has been almost six years since 
Billy Casper won his LLS. Open. He has 
been chasing the very best for a long 
lime, and now. with his new figure and 
his new- attitude, he is pre.scnting his 
biggest challenge to the regime of Nick- 
laus. Palmer and Player. But. win or 
lose, it is a dilfereni Casper. In March, 
after playing in the Philippines Open. 
Billy will go with Tony l.cina Iti V'iei- 
nani to put on exhibitions and clinics 
for the troops. "It's a sort of debt." he 
said as he sat down lo the duck dinner 
in his Carmel motel. "1^^ been blessed 
by my talent as a golfer. This is my way 
to pul something back inn* the game." 
The crates were slacked in the corner of 
the kitchen and the windows were open 
lo a dark sky and a clean iKcan wind. 
To Casper, who has not had more than 
six aspirin in a year and a half, whose 
sinus and backaches have vanished along 
with most of his belly, wlio no longer 
arrives at the golf course feeling as if he 
had been chewing on goat fur. and whti 
is at last becoming rcc‘»gnizcd outside 
the tight little society of the PCi A. nuKt 
everything he docs these days seems a 
blessing. end 



When we had a problem, our 
Hartford Agent 
cut through more than just 
red tape to solve it. 


.After a big storm in (ii.uul R.ipid\. uprooted l 
entrance lo a family’' home. I hen H.uiloul .\ 
saw. and cleared things up fast. 
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A KNOCKOUT OF 
A CHAMPION 


by REX LARDNER 

Funny thing about Steve Vehslage, squash player. Bump into him 
and he is likely to pass out, kerplunk. No one can figure out why, 
but it does not prevent Vehslage from being the best of the amateurs 


Vchslugc is a iVank. engaging 
soung man i)r26 vvho is eurreniK 
the niUional amateur squash champion 
and who. if ho can remain conscious long 
enough, IS a I’asonle lo retain that title 
next week in New York. The problem is 
slaving conscious, \ehslagf has a icnd- 
enc> to pass <vut when huniped m the 
area of the head and shoulders. Since a 
squash court is only slightly larger than 
a playpen and since both players try to 
maintain a position in the approximate 
center of the court, the bumps are fre- 
quonl- 

N'chslage has been knocked out at 
least 25 times in the past eight years 
while playing squash. Mis [XTiod of un- 
consciousness lusts about two minutes, 
and IS followed by a da/e dunngwhich. 
as he says, he is about three-quarters 
conscious and can hear the excited 
murmurs of (he audience. This lasts for 
about two more minutes. Then he hops 
to his feet, takes a few deep breaths and 
signals he is ready to resume play. \eh- 
slage has neser svttVercsl the slightest 
aftereffect from these journeys into un- 
consemusness. and sometimes they al- 
most help him- Squash players as a genre 
are the most eourtccuis and considerate 
of athletes- ihe eoiiri would he pretty 
bloody if they weren't and ocea-sioit- 
ally Steve's (vpponents, from guilt, loss 
of concentration or a Hood of relief that 
he IS not dead, proceed to drop the next 
tvso or three points. 

Certain players kimck out Vehslage 
more than others. Just this season Char- 
lie 1. fford. ranked fifth nationally, 
knocked him out in the New York state 
tournament. Bob Hcthcringlon. a Yale 


alumnus vsho is now a divinity student 
at Harvard, knocked him out in the Gold 
Racqviet Invitation. Colin .-kslair of Mc- 
Gill L niversity. one of the best players 
in Canada, has knocked him out several 
limes —alim*st each time they have met. 
Colin is very sturdy and has exes. \ch- 
slage says, mainly for the ball, a po- 
lite way of saving that he plays squash 
with the enthusiasm of a middle line- 
biicker. Steves older brother, Ramsay, 
w ho IS a line dmihlcs player, has knocked 
him out while they were partners in 
doubles. 

Most of Vchslage's opponents arc 
aware of his condition, but occasionally 
Steve plays someone who is not. few 
weeks ago he was playing a young man 
at the Yale C'luh in New 'r ork during 
the lunch hour. I'nawarc of his oppt'- 
nePt's tendency to swi>on. the young 
man was aghast when he ran into Steve 
while chasing a hall and saw Steve col- 
lapse. "The poor fellow thought he had 
killed nte,” Vehslage recalls. "He burst 
out tvf the room to get u doctor. I came 
to and found nobody in the court, so 1 
went to the locker room to look for him. 
Meanwhile, he came back to the court 
with three doctors he had found m the 
club and was even mivre shocked to lind 
the court empty, f inally 1 returned and 
explained to him it was an old habit 
with me." 

Vehslage accepts all this with remark- 
able good humor, l.ast month, after he 
had beaten Sam Howe, a Ibrmcr na- 
tional champion, in the quarter-final of 
the North .American Open in Detroit. 
Vehslage rentarked casualty that he 
hadn't "pulled my act in this tournament 
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yet.” Although they have played each 
other since they were children, Howe 
has never knocked Vehslage out, either 
as an opponent or as a doubles partner. 
Vehslage expressed satisfaction that 
Adair was not in his half of the draw. 
Referring to the Canadian’s desire to 
reach and strike the ball despite ob- 
stacles, Vehslage surmised that Adair 
would have kept him unconscious 
throughout their match. 

Vehslage has been to dozens of doc- 
tors in an effort to determine what 
causes these spells, and everv thing has 
come up negative. There arc only two 
reasons, doctors have told him, for un- 
consciousness: convulsion or syncope 
(fainting) — the latter caused by a de- 
crease in the blood available to the brain. 
He has taken batteries of tests— electro- 
encephalograms, neurological tests, tests 
to determine his sensitivity to heat and 
color. While it has not been discovered 
why these blackouts occur, doctors have 
assured him of two things: that he has 
not suffered any damage from the lapses 
into unconsciousness and that the lapses 
themselves arc not growing worse. The 
only unpleasant effect he seems to suffer 
is the embarrassment of finding himself 
on his back staring at the ceiling. 

Vehslage knows exactly how his prob- 
lem began. A soccer player from the time 
he was in the first grade in Haverford. 
Pa., he "'met heads” with an opposing 
player in a high school soccer game and 
was knocked out briefly. Later he under- 
went a thorough medical examination, 
but no damage seemed to have been done. 
However, it kept happening — and hap- 
pening. 

Because he was a center Iiulfbuck, 
Vehslage often had to head the ball 
away from the goal mouth. When, in 
leaping for the ball, he bumped heads 
with an opponent instead, out he would 
go. Playing soccer at Princeton in 1958, 
1959 and I960, it got so that when the 
ball hit his head he would succumb. His 
.soccer coach devised a special head- 
gear made of leather and soft rubber 
to protect him from getting knocked 
out by the ball. Since collegiate soccer 
players arc not supposed to wear hel- 
mets for fear of injuring unhclmctcd 
players, Vehslage had to obtain per- 
mission from the coach of the opposing 
team before each game to don the hel- 
met. Once, when the Yale coach refused 
permission, Vehslage was so inccn-scd 
that, bareheaded, he played the best 
tnniiniini 
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game »’f his college career and sia>cd 
conscious throughout. 

Despite his predilection for passing 
out on the soccer lield. he uas select- 
ed to the All-Ivy I.eaguc soccer team 
his junior and senior years, and in his 
senior year receised honorable mention 
on the .Ml-America team. In that year, 
thanks mainly to his heading balls aua\ 
from the goal. Princeton uon the l\y 
League championship. 

Vehstage also played a good deal of 
squash ul Princeton. He had hoih a nat- 
ural aptitude for the game and a propi- 
tious background. His father was an 
asid player, and the family lived next 
door to the Merlon Cricket Club, the 
Yankee Stadium of squash. Both the 
Vchslagc brothers and the Howe broth- 
ers (Sam’s brother Ralph was national 
champion in 1964) played a great deal 
together on the Cricket Club courts and. 
when they were 15. Sam and Steve be- 
came the youngest team to play in the 
national doubles, beating the Pennsyl- 
vania stale champions to gel there. Steve 
became the only player to win the na- 
tional junior title three years straight 
and. while at Princeton, the intercolle- 
giate championship three times. He also 


played very good tennis and was a mem- 
ber of a team of American court tennis 
players that toured Luropc in 1960. com- 
peting against the best huropean col- 
legians. In his senior year at Princeton 
he won the William Winston Roper 
Trophy (along with Hugh C. Scott of 
Wellesley. Mass.) for high scholastic 
rank, good sportsmanship and general 
proticiency in athletics. 

Now married and an account execu- 
tive for IBM m New York, \chslagc 
runs somewhat warily around the reser- 
voir at Central Park (it is right across 
from his apartment on I ifth Avenue), 
does wind sprints inside a squash court 
and plays squash half an hour a day to 
got in shape for next week’s nationals. 
He usually rides a bicycle to work, chain- 
ing it to a parking sign behind the Rac- 
quet and Tennis Club, where he plays 
most of his squash and court tennis. His 
wife. April, secs him play most of his 
squash games, showing little trepida- 
tion— perhaps because the lirsi time she 
saw him he was laid out Hal on tlte 
Princeton soccer field. ■'That's your 
date," pointed out the unfeeling mutual 
friend who was to introduce them. She 
recalls that Steve was ashy-pale when 


they met but that the date was a success. 

April was most worried about him 
when, shortly after their marriage, he 
was horsing around with a friend on a 
dock in a lake near Charlevoix, Mich. 
The friend gave him a push. Steve blacked 
out and April, noticing how he fell into 
the water, shouted that he was uncon- 
scious and was likely to drown. He had 
indeed blacked out. but the friend jumped 
into the water and hauled him out. 

I or the tirst few years after his grad- 
uation. Y'chsiage played very erratic 
squash. He won a few major tourna- 
ments. such as the Harry Cowles and 
the New Y'ork stale, but he always did 
less than was cxixecied of him in the 
naiionals, never getting past the quar- 
ter-finals. He had a tendency to become 
overtensc. and this led to fatigue, which 
In turn caused him to pile up errors. 
) inally the most outspoken of the pro- 
fessionals. Jim Tuily of Philadelphia, in- 
formed him that his backhand was aw- 
ful. Vchslagc was willing to learn, so 
Tully spent weeks with him to correct 
it. He had Vchslagc get ready sooner, 
bring his racket back earlier and hit the 
ball Halter and therefore harder. By 
constant practice. V'ehslagc improved 
the shot so that it became as strong as 
his forehand. VV'iih a relatively mediocre 
season record behind him. in January of 
last year he entered the Morion Cricket 
Club singles, found he could hit the ball 
hard and accurately off both sides and 
won. He was not even seeded in the na- 
tionals the following month and there- 
fore vvas completely relaxed feeling he 
did not have the slightest chance of win- 
ning- On top of that, he was weak from a 
bout of Hu. and on the day the malcbes 
started he could not sneak because of 
laryngitis. Steve won his first match, 
then heal Colin Adair, got a welcome de- 
fault from former champion Henri Sala- 
un, beat two more players and found 
himself in the finals. On the morning of 
the final against Vic Niederhoffer he not- 
ed happily iliai his laryngitis had cleared 
up. NicdcrholTcr won the first game, but 
soon Vehslagc began w inning points w iih 
powerful cross-court forehands deep in 
the corner to Niederhoffer’s backhand. 
He darted about the court with great 
agility, .survived numerous collisions 
without passing out and swept the next 
three games. W hen he won the last game 
15 8 for his first national title, a roar 
went up from the gallery. He was cham- 
pK>n. and he was on his feet. end 





There are only two things you can’t get 

in a Chevelle: 
useless bulk and big bills. 






8 new safety features front to rear, from 2-speed wipers (o bech-vp tights. 


Chevelle Malibu Sport Coupe. Above is our swinging 
2*door with such choice standard luxuries as 
wall-to-wall deep-twist carpeting, rich cloth and vinyl 
interior, Body by Fisher with lustrous Magic-Mirror 
acrylic lacquer finish. Luxuries you can add include 
AM/FM radio, Strato-bucket seats, Four-Season air 
conditioning . . . and you take it from there. 


Chevelle Malibu Sport Sedan. Add 4 doors to the 
luxuries of the Sport Coupe and . . . voUa . . . the 
all-new Sport Sedan for ’66! A 195-hp Turbo-Fire V8 
makes driving pure pleasure, or add to the excitement 
by ordering the 275-hp Turbo-Fire V8. All in all there 
are more than 100 different features available to increase 
this Chevelle’s luxury, door-to-door-to-door-to-door. 


Styled The ChevTolet Wky^asSsar 




TURBOPROP 
TO A 
GLACIER 

BY FRED R. SMITH 


MICHEL ZIEGLER PROVES THAT 
FLYING TO THE TOP OF A GLACIER IN 
A SINGLE-ENGINE PLANE AND THEN 
SKIING 15 MILES DOWN NOT ONLY 
IS THE NEWEST THRILL IN SKIING 
BUT IS SAFER THAN TAKING THE LIFT 


coNTiMueo 


GLACIER SKIING comwutd 



S pnni; had comc to Chamonix. The skiers’ favorite 
restaurant, the Choucas, where one could scarcely 
get a table at Easter, was closed, and so was the 
jumping Bivouac discoth^ue. The only sounds coming 
from the casino were the svhispers of spinning wheels, spun 
idly by croupiers with no one to bet. The ski instructors 
(moniteurs) in knickers and hobnailed boots gathered on 
the corner by the school to talk of summer climbs or the 
tragic avalanche on the Zugspiize. Only a handful of die* 
hards remained at the H6tel de Paris, the seedily comforta- 
ble skiers' hotel. Most had come to ski the Vallde Blanche, 
Europe's highest run, after snow had gone from lower 
places. I had come to fly with M ichel Ziegler to some remote 
mountain to ski a glacier with Yves Blatg^, a friend who 
gave up a career as a petroleum engineer to combine the 
best of two worlds, working in winter as a moniieur and 
mountain guide in Courchevel and in summer at his own 
beach establishment, down the coast from Saint-Tropez. 

At a.little before 6 the morning after we arrived in Cha- 
monix, Blatg^ knocked at my door, and we went to my win- 
dow to look at the day. The river gurgled below, filled with 
the browTt silt of May’s melted glacier snows. The sky was 
opalescent and the majestic bulk of Mont Blanc loomed 
pink in a cloudless sunrise. "We’ll fly," said Yves. 

We dressed and went across the street to the Hotel Suisse 
for coffee and a croissant. All along the road to Le Fayct, 
Chamonix’s airport, the glaciers on each side seemed poised 
to crash into the valley below. We stopped at a roadside 
ipiccrie for provisions — Savoie sausage, a round of Reblo- 
chon. a liter of red wine, some Tobler chocolate bars. Janine 
Bloch, of Air-Alpes, was waiting at the field, her "office” 
the fender of her Renault station wagon. While we were 
pouring the wine into Yves’ wineskin, the Air-Alpes Pilatus 
dived down, power off, whining shrilly, at head height over 
the field. It swooped into a chandelle before landing and 
stopped within 300 yards of touchdown. 

Michel Ziegler jumped out to help us secure our skis and 
Yves’ pack, the 25 pounds of gear carried by every glacier 
guide: ice ax, crampons, ropes, tarpaulin, a metal tip for 
a broken ski, and a device that joins two skis into a sled 
which could carry an injured skier off a mountain. 

"There’s too much wind on the Dome du Gouter,” Zieg- 
ler said. "At least 40 knots.” He had checked it on his flight 
over from Courchevel. For most glacier landings, 10 knots 
is the maximum wind. This was disappointing news. The 
Ddme du Goflter is a broad shoulder, only 1,600 feet be- 
neath Mont Blanc’s magnificent head and, at 14,100 feet, 
the highest point to which Ziegler flies his clients. From 
there you can climb Mont Blanc in an hour and a half — if 
you have never smoked in your life and have done your 
deep knee bends— and then ski all the way down through 
valleys of green-blue serac ice to the top of the Aiguille du 
Plan tHeferique. 

.My disappointment was tempered, 1 will confess, by what 
1 had learned of the Dome du Goflter the day I first met 
Michel Ziegler at Courchevel. The Dome is not tonumud 

PAIMTINGS OV OOUOLA8 GORSIINE 

WHEN THE WEATHER AND THE SNOWS ARE GOOD. ZIEGLER 
□ EPOSITSAGROUPONA GLACIER EVERY HALF HOUR 
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only the highest place he lands, but the toughest ski down. 
And one of Ziegler's airplanes is buried in its snows. Blalgd 
and I had stopped after a morning's ski on the Saulire to join 
Ziegler for lunch at Courchevel's altipori. Planes on skis 
were taking off and landing on the sharply inclined packed- 
snow runway, bringing new arrivals up from Geneva, taking 
children on tours around Mont Blanc or skiers over to La 
Plagnc or Meg^ve for the day. In the April sun girls were 
lunching outdoors in ski pants and bikini tops. The chef 
sang along with Renata Tebaldi's Tosco, playing on the 
kitchen radio. Marline Ziegler, Michel's beautiful blonde 
wife, brought us steak, pommej frites and a carafe of Beau- 
jolais, and the whole scene was so pleasantly, cosily com- 
fortable that climbing into a single-engine airplane and 
Hying up to some crevassing and perhaps avalanching bil- 
lion-year-old river of ice seemed not only a perfectly sensi- 
ble but, indeed, the only thing to do. 

The ceiling of the airport restaurant was papered with 
precisely detailed relief maps, showing all the glaciers from 
the Mont Blanc massif to Alpe d'Huez. “Here is the D6me 
de Chasseforfit,” Michel told me. "1 could land a Boeing 
up there." Then Blatgd took over. "You walk for about 
half an hour up to the Refuge Felix-Faure. then there is a 
beautiful tourfortwo hours cndingai Pralognan for lunch.” 
There were 12 different Xs on the charts, marking spots 
where Ziegler has landed his turbo-powered Pilatus Porter, 
and leading from them, snaking down the ice-blue contour 
lines, there were ski tours of from 12 to 18 miles. 

“And here's the Dome du Goutcr," said Michel, “my 
highest landing place. My first Pilatus is still up there. It 
was in 1960 and my first solo glacier landing.” Until this 
point I had not thought it polite to ask about accidents. 

At 31, Ziegler has been a licensed pilot for half his life- 
time. His father, Henri Ziegler, is a pioneer of French avia- 
tion, formerly a director of Air France and now head of 
Breguet, the company that has made France's fighting 
planes since World War 1. Henri Ziegler instilled his own 
love for flying and for mountains in his son. The family 
climbed and skied the Saulire in Courchevel long before the 
first lifts were built there. Michel was a paratrooper in the 
Algerian war and, to learn English, worked for Air France 
in London afterward. 

Convinced that the new frontier for aviation is in the 
mountains, where surface transportation is so arduous even 
for short distances, he then went to learn the secrets of 
mountain flying from Hermann Geiger, the famous Swiss 
glacier pilot. “Geiger made it seem easy," Michel said. “He 
picked the snow and the piste, and he knew the wind. It 
seemed so simple that I suppose I became wildly overcon- 
fident. After 40 landings with Geiger, I was ready to land on 
my own. It had to be on the Dome, Robert Mcrloz, my 
partner, and I took off from Geneva one morning and 
headed straight for Mont Blanc. The wind was gentle, the 
snow smooth and our landing perfect. We had a Ly- 
coming piston engine on that first Pilatus, and I was afraid 
to shut off power in that high, thin air. We got out and 
walked around, throwing snowballs in our elation, then 


CHAMONIX IS FOR THE DIEHARD SKIERS- JANINB BLOCH 
ROUTS THEM OUT FOR GLACIER FLIGHTS AT SUNRISE 


climbed back in and started downhill for the takeolf, The 
engine quit before we were airborne. The right ski went on 
the first crevasse, the left on the next and the whole damned 
undercarriage on the third. Merioz and I skied our way 
down to Chamonix, leaving a SIOO.OOO airplane on the 
Dome du Gouter. Since Mont Blanc glaciers move about 
a foot and a half a day. it will arriNe in Chamonix in about 
95 years. 1 hate ne\ er been cocky about glacier flying since." 

In the four years since Ziegler founded Air-.Mpes. he has 
made more than 5.000 Alpine landings carrying more than 
12.000 skiers to remote glaciers. He will take a party only 
with a licensed mountain guide, one who has been through 
the national climbing school, the world's toughest, in 
Chamonix. Ziegler himself spent a summer at the school 
and wears the badge of '‘aspirant guide." There has been 
only one fatality among Air-Alpcs passengers— on the ski 
down a man fell into a stream and died of pneumonia. 

Ziegler takes skiers to a glacier only when the snow is 
sure and the weather so good that there is little doubt that 
the parly will get out before it changes. TeU-fvriques in 
the Alps, on the other hand, spill skiers onto the high moun- 
tains without guides, with no testing of competence, in any 
weather and w ith haphazard markings of the pistf. A Cha- 
monix guide told me that last season eight skiers were killed 
in crevasse accidents or slides in the Mont Blanc area. 

Now both Blalge and I had made a special trip to Cha- 
monix to fly with Ziegler, three weeks after our lunch with 
him in Courchevel, only to learn that our objective was un- 
approachable. "What about the Chasseforfet?" asked Blalge. 

”1 think we'll find one closer." Michel said. "The Col 
Infranchissable. and if it doesn't work we'll go on to the 
Rulor." W'e took off and headed right for the mountain. 
The I’ilatus is a STOL (Short TakeofT and Landing) air- 
plane. with a carton-shaped fuselage, squared-off tail and 
high, outsize w ings. The long nose of the turboprop model 
makes it look tike a duck in llight, There is nothing ugly- 
duckliiig about its flying characteristics. It carries seven 
passengers and is as free of vibration as a Caravelle. Its 
ceiling is 28,(X)0 feet, and it has such a low stalling speed 
that it can land and lake off at 50 mph. 

W'e rose rapidly and were soon circling in what seemed 
a ridiculously narrow place to bring an airplane, ihc moun- 
tains right off the wingtips on all sides. The gnatlike shadow 
of the plane on the snow put me at ease — the enormous scale 
of Ihc mountains had made them look perilously close. W'e 
checked the Col Infranchissable below the Dome du Goutcr. 
It leads into three long, smooth, easy glaciers on the western 
slope of the Mom Blanc massif. But the w ind was too strong 
here also. Five minutes later we landed on the big plateau 
of the Testa del Rulor. W c were quickly out and unloaded. 
Then wc pushed the tail of the plane around so that it 
headed into the wind, and, with a wave. Ziegler was gone in 
a swirl of snow, and I was at last on my glacier. 

Spread out under a sky of cobalt blue— the special prov- 
ince of balloonists, alpinists and astronauts — was the Ital- 
ian side of Mont Blanc, the whole massif from the Dome 
du Goiiler to the Grandes Jorasscs etched in cartographic 
relief. Yves and 1 walked across the hard, wind-rippled 
snow to an arete that marks the border. Two glaciers de- 
scended from here — on the left the sleep rAvcrnct and to 
the right. Ihc way indicated by a cairn, the Grand Glacier. 



YVFS Bt-ATGE. t-tKE ALU FRENCH ALPINE GUIDES, CARRIES 
25 POUNDS OF SAFETY GEAR ON A GLACIER EXPEDITION 


From the lop of the Grand Glacier. Yves pointed out to me 
the Matterhorn, its crested-wave peak visible through a 
pass— Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn both on the horizon 
at once. 1 remembered what Janinc had told me; "When 
you ski a glacier, the scenery is the thing. If you get good 
snow as well, that is an extra gift of God.*’ 

Yves led the way down, and I followed timorously at 
first, our skis chattering on the rulTlcd wind pack. Wc had 
hardly begun our descent when we came upon five young 
skiers, climbing toward us, their skis on their shoulders. 
They had left the village of l.c Miroir at 1 that morning, 
and it was now nearly 8. 

I envied them a bit the feeling of triumph they would 
have when they skied back down. Among many mountain 
folk and the older guides the plane is looked on not only 
as a cheat but a danger. When you climb a glacier before 
you ski it. you know exactly where the crevasses are and 
the condition of the snow, But a guide like Blatge can read 
the snow the way a Bahama native can read the water — by 
color. The snow over crevasses is gray and sags in the sun. 

Wc were soon out of the hard pack into a glorious sur- 
face of dry powder on packed snow. The slope was steep, 
perhaps 30°. but it was a promenade twice as wide as the 
Champs-Elysees. At first I followed in Yves' tracks. We 
made clean, sweeping arcs, eight to 10 turns in a row. There 
\^as now a layer of light powder, so dry that it squeaked 
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with every turn. The only clue to the fact that we v\erc go- 
ing very fast in that immense landscape was the Happing of 
my parka in the wind. .After a while 1 fell my legs under 
me and began to make my ov\n way. turning Y\es' S‘s into 
figure eights in the virgin snow. Two impulses warred w ith- 
in me— one to ski nonstop in those effortless turns to the 
bottom of the glacier, the other to stop and hold onto the 
day and that mountain wilderness. 

We drew up at a knoll to took back up the glacier, and 
wc could follow our tracks, like cable stitching, going out 
of sight. A high jet left a contrail in the sk\. the only other 
visible mark of man. It was now S;30 and the sun was high- 
er. the altitude tower and the snow would be changing fast. 
"Alhns." said Yves, and down he went. 

Wc were suddenly in "yios sd" or "big salt," the l-'rench 
term for spring corn snow, h looked like grains of while 
caviar and made a swishing sound under our skis. It takes 
a week of warm, melting days and cloudless freezing nights 
of spring to set up such perfect corn conditions, and when 
the night pack turns to corn in the sun's first brightness it 
is good for only an hour or so before the caviar becomes 
mashed potatoes. I had seen such perfect corn only once 
before, in Cervinia one April when a group of us had 
crossed over from Zermatt, after taking a Sno-Cat up to 
the Italian border, along the shoulder of the Matterhorn. 
Wc had been so enraptured with it that, without tooth- 
brushes or passports, we had stayed overnight to catch an- 
other morning like the first. 

Yves and 1 skied out of corn in half an hour and were 
brought to earth by coming to soft crust that tended to 
break through whenever one ski was overweighted. I had 
had for an hour the best skiing of my life and I was con- 
tent to slow down. In the shadows on the right side of the 
pack we found some hard snow and we let our skis go once 
more. But soon wc were in a crevassing area and it was 
necessary to go back to work in the siin-softcncd glue. 
After 20 minutes the terrain Haticned out and wc were in 
a narrow mountain meadow. 

Wc had to push with our poles to keep the skis moving. 
It was very warm. Wc slopped in the shade of a great, 
square boulder to lake off our parkas and push up our 
sleeves. A stream gurgled at the base of the rvx-k, and a 
winged insect, fragile as a maytlj. was crawling on the 
snow, a miracle of the high mountain spring. We sat on 
our parkas and ate chunks of the sausage and the cheese 
and drank from the wineskin, holding it high and squirting 
the w inc into our mouths like Spanish bulltight fans. 

With new wax on our skis, wc walked down the valley, 
past the roofless remains of La Sassicre. an abandoned v il- 
lagc of stone huts once used in summer by herdsmen who 
brought cattle up to graze in the lush snow-fed meadow. 
Lower down we came to other summer villages, still in use 
but boarded up La N'aeherie (the cow shed) and la Sa- 
vonne. Yellow crocuses were pushing through the snow 
around the sun-warmed stone foundations of the houses. 
Soon the snow was only a muddy path, between rocks, 
streams and grass. We came to a road and look off our 
skis for a 20-minute walk to Le Miroir, A Citroen taxi was 
wailing. It was 1 1 o’cliKk. W’e tinished off the wine as wc 
drove through pasturclands and orchards in bloom, and I 
slept for most of the two-hour drive back to Chamonix. 


GLACIER-SKIING TRAVEL FACTS 

This winter ,Air-Alpcs has expanded its operation, adding 
an aliiport. or high-mountain landing strip, at Val d'lscre 
to those already existing at Meribcl. Courchevel and La 
Plagne. There arc airports at Le f'ayet. serving Chamonix, 
and at Megeve. Airports and altiports arc indicated by 
circled planes on the map opposite. Ziegler has moved his 
headquarters and mechanics to Megeve and will keep one 
Pilatus there to serve the Mont Blanc region. Another 
still will operate from Courchevel. The price of a glacier 
flight ranges. dc|vending on Hying time, from S72 to SISO 
for six passengers- or from S12 to S.30 per person. Air- 
.Mpes also ferries skiers between ski stations and from Ge- 
neva to the resorts for an average of S20 one way. The com- 
pany also does a big business in Highls around Mont Blanc. 

The visionary Ziegler is thinking in terms of scheduled 
tlights from the capitals of Lurope direct to the ski areas 
by 1970. with STOL planes carrying up to 60 passengers. 
His safely record is built on his skill and his caution. The 
glacier landing places, marked by the uneireted planes on 
the map. have all been carefully checked. Hrst by guides 
who climbed to them, then by Ziegler wlihoui passengers 
and. linally. at his request, by the french national civil 
aviation service. It takes a year or two to certify a landing 
place. The run taken by the writer is indicated by the black 
line descending from Testa del Rutor. 

The guides one skis with are familiar with all runs to 
which they are assigned. A glacier guide such as Blalgc 
gets S.12 for his day's work, whether tlic party is one or six. 
.Air-Alpes makes up the parlies and endeavors to keep skiers 
of the same ability together. The skiing itself is not dillieult 
— Ziegler docs not Hy when the snow is chancy — and an 
average recreational skier with the stamina for the altitude, 
the long run and the walk at the bottom will find the day 
one of the best he ever spent on skis. 

I he "season" for glacier skiing in the fTcnch Alps is 
from late March until June, flights sometimes go as early 
as 5 a.m. to get to the snow before the sun is too high. 
Special eye protection is needed by anyone allcmpling the 
glaciers. Ziegler and all the guides use glasses, designed by 
Jean Vuarnel. that have gradient lenses of a smoky yellow. 
They are specially made to screen the intense high-altitude 
rays but arc also good in overcast or white-out conditions. 
The skier also should use a mountaineer's skin-protceiion 
cream and should carry a rucksack with ehvKolate and 
fruit (oranges are a good thirsi-qucnehing idea), an extra 
pair of socks and gloves and a scarf. As for ski clothes, the 
critical matter is warmth— it is belter to take off a parka 
and lie it around one's waist than not to have it. 

In f ranee the glory of glacier skiing does not always end 
at the bottom of the snow line. Most of the glacier runs 
end in a mountain village such as Pralognan. at the end of 
the Chasseforel, where, in a rustic restaurant full of copper 
pots and blooming geraniums, the exultant skier will bo 
served a lunch of the splendid ham of Savoie and an omelet 
or a fondue with a bottle of Crepy. the green-white wine 
of these mountains, while the patromu- summons the taxi 
that will drive him back to the place where he started. 
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Ma>be nobody ever called him 
Gorgeous George, bul al 16 
George NNashingioii was the cer- 
tified heavyweight barelisted pig- 
tailcd champion oF tidewater 
Virginia. Well, anyway, some- 
thing like that was going around 
Philadelphia, which explains 
what Jersey Joe NNalcoll and 
Joey tiiardello, among others, 
were doing when they laid a 
wreath on George's statue at 
Independence Hall to promote 
a benefit light night for ailing 
cs-WelierweightChampion Mar- 
ly Servo. Embellishing freely. 
Walcott made a speech in which 
Washington emerged as "the 
first world's champ." Giardcllo 
cast his eyes heavenward to say. 
"Al least we have o/tegood light- 
er up there." 

Winning the downhill in the 
1960 Winter Olympics on un- 
waxed plastic-bottom .skis, 
frenchman Jean V uarnel lipped 
the ski industry on its tradition- 
al ear. Now. having retained 
his sense of functional differ- 
cnce. he has insiullcd Kinnish 
reindeer (Ae/oii ) al the resort he 
is building in the Alps, not far 
from Geneva. The animals will 
be harnessed to taxi sleds so that 
Vuarnet's resorl, unlike those 
permitting "disagreeably noisy 
and smelly automobiles." will 
have the peace and quiet sensi- 
tive skiers appreciate. Provided, 
of course, that local hunters do 



not mistake the imported rein- 
deer for game and start shooting 
tip the place— reindeer, sleds, 
passengers and the like. 

The line was S.f4.40 and the 
charge was hunting migratory 
fowl over a baited area on the 
North Carolina coast. Pleading 
guilty to the ofFensc. Indiana 
Representative C hsirles Hal- 
leck grumped; "The warden 
scratched around and found a 
few kernels of corn." 

Off to the races in her purple- 
painted helicopter as Hialeah 
opened for its .f9lh season. Liz 
Whilney rippetl stirred things 
up herself- Dressed in purple, the 
mistress of Llangollen stables 
(purple and fuchsia) broke the 
law by smuggling onto the track 
in her handbag her constant 
companion, a scant, champagne- 
colored poodle nametl Killer; 
relentlessly touted the 2-ycar- 
olds she put up for auction last 
week; and breathlessly described 
for various listeners the wonders 
of her new place in Ocala. FI;'. 
The indoor pool is shaped like 
the diamond-horseshoe ring she 
wears, she says. Thai way "wc 
can swim around while we watch 
Huntley -Brinkley beforedinner." 

What he is asked to do in his 
current Tarzan film is run cross- 
country through the Brazilian 
jungle, swim, hurdle, broad- 
jump over spikes, pole-vault over 
spears and. at one gripping junc- 
ture. throw a flying tackle over 
ihoscspcarsonTarzanhimscIf — 
the muscular Los Angeles Ram 
linebacker. Mike Henry. All of 
which Olympic Dccaihloner 
Kafcr Johnson shrugs off. "1 
can’t run as fast as 1 used to." he 
says, "because that takes train- 
ing. But J'm doing the field evenl s 
as well as ever." Nobody denies 
it. least of all Director Robert 
Gordon: "He's a king among 
men: he's the most beautiful 
man I've ever had in front of my 
camera." 

Virginia's General Assembly, the 
nation's oldest legislature, was 
back in session, and there amidst 


the delegates, looking thotighf- 
ful behind bbek-rim glasses anvl 
briar pipe, stood Bullet Bill 
Dudley, the All-America half- 
back at Virginia in the ■4()s who 
later became a sort of one-man 
team for the Pittsburgh Stcelcrs. 
But if the Mouse of Delegates 
hopes to sec a little legislative 
razzmatazz it will have to wail. 
Beliiiing a freshman. Democrat 
Dudley plans nothing more pro- 
gressive this spring than a bill 
requiring automobile drivers to 
be 16. As for his political future, 
though, there’s no telling. "I 
didn't set out to play profes- 
sional football." he says. "Bul 
lhat'swherc I wound up." 

Breathe easy. all. After 16 
months of sweating it. A «& P 
heir Huntington Hartford has 
sold 75' , of his luxurious, bank- 
breaking Bahama resort. Para- 
dise Island- The new owner, the 
Mary Carter Paint Co., plans to 
build a bridge from Nassau to 
Paradise as well as more hotels 
and a gambling casino. Mary 
Carter arrived not a minute too 
soon, if you believe reports that 
Hartford's island kingdom had 
been losing 50.(X)0clamsa month. 

.Averaging five yards a carry, 
Freshman Halfback Richmond 
Flowers Jr. turned in an alto- 
gether respectable performance 
at I he University ofTcnncsscelast 
fall — good enough, in fact, to be 


named to the Ailunni Jouriuil'% 
All-South freshman team. The 
publicity tended to reopen the 
question of why the son of Ala- 
bama's courageous attorney 
general and woukl-bc governor 
was going to college out of state 
in the first place. Strictly a pref- 
erence for Tennessee’s football 
and track programs, said young 
Flowers, who aspires to attend 
the 1968 Olympic Games as a 
hurdler on the U.S. track team. 
Uh-huh. And also because he 
could scarcely have gone to 
either Alabama or its arch-cnc- 
my Auburn without costing his 
father alumsi voles at one place 
or the other. 

"Al SSOand up the prices are un- 
pretentious and proper for an 
unknown show," said the man- 
ager of Los Angeles' Ankrum 
art gallery- meaning (hat Ik-r- 
luird Casey is still more familiar 
as a flanker back for the San 
Francisco 49ers than as an artist. 
Bul. as Casey opened a showing 
of 12 pencil draw-ings and 25 
paintings (/»W<»u), there was no 
indication that obscurity was 
here to stay. Sales were fine, in- 
cluding the S525 purchase of 
Spontanein- of a Solemn Mech- 
aniym by teammate (and art col- 
lector) .Monty Stickles. Said one 
critic; “To think of this man out 
on the football field — what posi- 
tion does he play? being clout- 
ed about seems impossible." 
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rilE FINEST NEW CAR MAKES THE FINEST USED CAR. Once again the great new 

Cadillac car has established itself as the most desired of all in this new year of automobiles . . . and in the 
years to come. For Cadillac’s undeniable leadership In comfort, performance, and engineering is not merely 
a short-term advantage. Ask any owner of long standing how well his Cadillac holds its value. And you'll 
realize why, model after model, he returns so loyally to the ne\vest version of the Standard of (he World. 


Stuncinrd of the World 








Which is better . . . 

draught beer 
or bottled beer ? 


This is an argument that has been going on for a long time. To get 
the answer, we had an interview recently with our head brewmaster. 

It went something like this: 

‘'Sir, is draught beer better than bottled beer?” 

“No.” 

“Is it different?” 

“A little. All Bud» is brewed the same way. But then Bud packaged 
beer is pasteurized; the draught isn’t, because it’s kept cold all the way 
from brewery to consumer. That’s the basic difference.” 

“Can you taste the difference?” 

“I can. But the difference is so slight, most people can’t ... if both are 
served under proper conditions.” 

“Pardon me?” 

"\ mean it matters more whom you’re drinking with . . . whether 
you’re having a hot pastrami sandwich . . . things like that. Then the real 
difference is whether it’s Budweiser or not.” 

“Aren't you a little prejudiced?” 

“Certainly. I know about the extra expense and time and care we put 
into Beechwood Ageing to get that Budweiser taste and smoothness 
and drinkability that . . .” 

“Pardon me . . . but then you'd say the answer to the question . . .” 

“What question?” 

“Which is better, bottled or draught?” 

“The answer, my friend, is Budweiser. Would you like some right now?” 
“Yes, I would” 

“Which would you like, bottled or draught?” 

it’s worth it. .. it’s Budweiser^, 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH INC • ST LOUIS • NEWARK • lOS ANGELES • TAMPA • and SOOrl HOUSTON 



Miicii of this sliclcss is due to Haskins' 
nian-to-nian dcl'cnsc. in which the poor 
opposition has to face tisc speedy Miners 
who consider any undellccled pass or un- 
obstructed dribble a [scrsonal aH'ront. 
Ciiiards Orslcn Artis and Hobby Joe Hill 
and lop backcourl sub Willie Worsley 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL/Joe Jares 


Defense by a coyote caller 


meet their foes at half-court and pester 
them to deaili. The defensise forwards 
arc so tenacious that the men tliey are 
guarding have to run around in circles 
like beheaded chickens just to gel open 
for a puss. In each of 1 1 ask ins' four years 
as head coach. Texas Western has been 
among the country's top five defensive 
teams — third last season, giving up a 
piddling 57. 1 points a game. 

Haskins comes by his defense obses- 
sion naturally, having played for Hank 
Iba at Oklahoma State (Hank's son Moe 
is the assistant at Texas Western). Don 
had been a sought-after high school 
vleadeye in Enid. Okla.. hut Iba soon 
look any cockiness out of him with a 


Texas Western Coach Don Haskins can cry like a dying rabbit. TW's 
rivals make similar sounds when clawed by his man-to-man defense 


T exas VScslern College of the Uni- 
versity of Texas in l.l Paso, known 
to wise guys as TWCL'ThP. the .Al’ and 
UlM top 10 polls as Texas Western and 
to liK'al headline writers simply as TW . 
is just a few rattlesnake lengths from 
the Rio (iraiulc. Tlte supernal franklin 
Mountains hovering nearby and the nu- 
livc-stone buildings, some of which re- 
semble the -Mamo, give the school a dis- 
linelive southwestern flavor, like a pot 
of refried hcans, It seems natural enough, 
then, that Head Haskethall Coach Don 
Haskins is an expert coyote caller. Out 
of a plastic screwdriver handle he has 
made a whistle that successfully imitates 
the squeals of a dy mg rabbit. A (iovern- 
ment trapper tauglii him to hide in u 
bush or behind a cactus, play the whistle 
with all the subtlety of a lluiisi and lure 
within rifle range as many as 1 6 coyotes 
a day. plus bobcats, hawks and other 
varmints. Hut varmints arc not all Has- 
kins can call up. 

f-rom a slum playground in The Hronx, 
from the sooty streets of Detroit and 
Gary , Ind. and, surprisingly, from Texas 
and New Mexico, he lias gathered u 
group of talented basketball players 
whose iimisual names are in the historic 
[:l Paso tradition of Cabe/a dc Vaca. the 
tirst non-Indian to come up through 
"the pass" from Mexico. There are 
Orsien Artis Jr.. Willie Cager. Harry 
TIournoy, David (Big D) Lattin. Ty- 
rone Bobby Joe Hill. Togo Railcy, Nevil 
Shed and. pleasing to the large local 
Mexican population. David Palacio. 

Peculiar as some of these names arc. 
opponents this season have stopped tit- 
tering about two seconds after tipofT. 
The Texas Western Miners were one of 
tvv<i undefeated inajor-eollcge teams in 
the nation at the end of last week. Com- 
ing olf a long break for linal examina- 
tions, they traveled to Tempe. to 

slow down •\ri7ona .State's run-run-run 
game and w in by 17 points. Then they re- 
turned to eo/y Memorial Ciym on Sat- 
urday niglii to smash West Texas State 
6y Sttand hike their record to 14-0. 
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lilllc psvi;liolog> . "Son," he said. "iMc 
way you shoot, you belter iearn to play 
defense." Oklahoma Slate went to the 
NCAA semifinals in both of Haskins' 
junior and senior years. 

Since then Haskins has pretty much 
stuck to weed-patch towns, not far from 
coyotes and other good hunting. He 
played for an industrial team in .Artesia. 
N. Me\. for three years, and then got 
started coaching in Benjamin. Texas, a 
town with one traffic signal and lots of 
dust. He coached boys' basketball, girls' 
basketball, six-man football and drove 
one of those yellow school buses each 
morning and afternoon along bumpy 
farm-to-markei roads. 

After one year he mo\cd to Hcdlcy. 
Texas, continued driving a bus and had a 
1 14 24 record in four years of boys' ba'- 
kclball. He had similar results in niimas. 
Icxas and might have been all the way 
up to a town the si?e of Big Spring if 
Texas Western had not hired him in 1961 . 
In bl Paso he promptly led the Miners to 
their best record in history. IX 6. and 
dc'clopcd the school's first All-America. 
Jim (Bad News) Barnes, now with the 
Baltimore Bullets. 

When his current learn went ofT to 
cram for linals. some critics took note 
of its 12 0 record and scolTcd. pointing 
out that Texas Western had stayed com- 
fortably at home to beat Lastern New 
Mexico. EastTexasState. Pan-American. 
Weber Slate. Presno Stale iw ice. Loyola 
of New Orleans. Iowa. Tulsa and Seattle. 
South Dakota and Nevada were beaten 
on a neutral court. The Miners were sixth 
in both wire-service polls and. because 
of mostly easy opposition and no road 
games, did not deserve to be higher yet. 
Back from linals they came to face the 
first real road opponent. Arizona State, 
which had downed mighty Michigan m 
a game on the Pacilic coast. 

"I really do feel this is the best 
I've ever had." said Haskins, with his 
Oklahoma-Tcxas twang. "But right now 
we're terrible, mostly because of the lay- 
off. Under the circumstances. I'd have 
to say wc will be very lucky to win 
against .Arizona State." 

One circumstance Haskins hated was 
his record in Tempo no wins in five 
tries. Rooters in the little Sun IX-'il 
gymnasium wanted to continue the tra- 
dition. They posted signs saying mimks 
M- xKi HAiJ I’Rospit-rs and shah iHt 
MiNjRs. Texas W estern's W illie W'orsley. 
only 5 feel 6 according to the school 


sports publicist but 5 feet 9 by his own 
exaggerated reckoning, enlcrlaincd the 
crowd by trying to defy gravity and dunk 
the ball during warmup drills, ffe barely 
missed three times and gave up. One 
who did it easily was David l.allin. a 
6-foot-7. 240-pound sophomore from 
Houston. Lallin started school at Ten- 
nessee State but left for "personal rea- 
sons" in his fust v^warver and showed wp 
at Texas Western. He has the potential 
to be another Jim Barnes, but he is lazy. 

( "Bend your back. I attin. gel somechai - 
acter." Haskins screams in practice.! 
iVrhaps he spends loo much lime on his 
hi f*a.so I M radio show. Ihc liif; I) Jar: 
Session. To punish Big D. Haskins start- 
ed a less-talented player in Tempe. 

Texas Western looked as if ii had been 
practicing three hours a day during the 
tinal exams. .Artis and Hill made life so 
miserable lor .Arizona Slate s slur guard, 
l-rcddie Lewis, that he lost the ball five 
times in the lirsl half. Hill had the fans 
gasping at his quickness, and Haskins 
soon relented and sent in Big D, who 
was confused on defense but showed 
muscles and an accurate, long-range 
jump shot. The Miners got as much as 
1 3 points ahead in the first half, but .Ari- 
zona Slate heat them so bad in rebound- 
ing. 29 to 15. that the margin was down 
to seven by half time. 

In the second half Haskins, worried 
that some of his aces would foul out. 
pul his team into a zone defense, only 
the second time in his career that he has 
tried one. It was plain his players had no 
conlidence m it. and in about two min- 
utes the Sun Devils cut the lead to three 
points, Back in the game came Orsten 
Artis, who had three fouls, and back 
came the irritating man-io-man defense. 
-Artis quickly stoic a Trcddie l ew is pass, 
scored, was fouled by Lewis on the play 
and sank the free throw. ETom there 
Texas Western pulled away easily and 
won 84 67. 

The Miners did not look as sharp Sat- 
urday against West Texas, but little Willie 
VSorsIcy from The Bronx did dunk the 
ball. After the game an HI Paso fan was 
talking uhoiii congenial Don Haskins. 
"1 don't guess lie's ever met a stranger." 
said the man. "I almost hope he doesn't 
win the NCA.A title. We'd lose him sure 
to some big school." Maybe so. but the 
varmints and the other coaches of the 
Southwest would love to sec him pack 
up his dying-rabbit whistle and his de- 
fense and ride off into the sunset, end 
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exDiting 



sanillega 



hasltali! 


Tee olT on any of 60 golf courses . . . 
thrill to thoroughbred racing year- 
round at C'alicntc. every Summer at 
Del Mar , . . enjoy sportlishing. surf- 
ing. swimming in the Pacilic -just a 
few of the c.xciting things to v<r and (l(> 
in sunny San Diego — .-America’s great- 
est vacationland! 

For free folders write Convention <& 
Visitort Bureau, 3.W A Street, Dept. 
SI-266, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 




CDNCDRD 35D 
Only 

Self-Powered Portable 
Tape Recorder 
with 



automatic 

reverse-a-track® 



End of the reel, then— click!— the tape 
reverses its direction instantly, and your 
350 continues to play or record without 
missing a note or word! That click is the 
sound of Concord’s ■’Reverse-a-Track”’ 
Automatic Reverse, which automatically 
changes tape direction to give you up to 
six hours of continuous, uninterrupted 
play or recording time! Twice as long as 
any other self-powered portable. 

The amazing 350 has the full, richly 
resonant sound of a big recorder. We 
achieve that with advanced solid-state 
electronics, two "Flux-Field" heads, and 
a 3" X 6” hi-fi speaker' 

Feature after feature make the 10- 
pound 350 a victory in versatility: remote- 
control mike (so you can dictate as you 
drive), voice-start (for unattended record- 
ing). full pushbutton console, VU meter, 
digital tape counter, continuously variable 
tone control, cue button, two speeds, 
optional AC adapter, various accessories! 

Want to know more about this office-to- 
concert hall precision instrument? Write 
for fact-filled brochure today! Dept. SI-1 

World's Most Versatile Tape Recorder! 

CONCORD 

@ELECTnaNICS CORP. 

1935 A.RMACOST AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90025 


BRiDGE/CAa/’/es Goren 


One way 
to get 
expert advice 


F rom time lo time I am au'ctislcd by a 
complete stranger with a request to 
resolve a bridge argumeni, I usually 
mumble an alfirmalivc and prepare to 
hear something like: "l.asi night I held 
five hearts l<i the ace-king and three small 
clubs--no, it was. . . When the prob- 
lem is linally staled, it is my custom to 
tactfully indicate that the hand was 
quite dillicull and that both players were 
at fault. Thc> usually are. 

But I understand such questions, for 
novices rarelv have the i>pporiunity to 
ask an espcrl. ni>r arc they likely to have 
the chance lo play with one. Now a sat- 
isfying suhsiiiule has been developed at 
New- York tournaments and is being 
widely adtvpied elsewhere. Novices arc 
invited to enjoy a four-part prt'gram. 
I irst, an c\|-»cri gives a half-hour Icciurc. 
Nevt. the novices arc asked lo play in 
an event of their own. limited to placers 
with fewer than 20 master points. When 
the game is over, each pla>er receives a 
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printed anaivsis of what could or should 
have happened on each deal, l inally. 
there is a short evhibiiion match between 
two pairs of evperis who try eight of the 
deals the novices have just plavcd. The 
audience follows ilie experts’ biddingand 
play as rclaved from a room ncarbv and 
projected on a screen. In addition to dis- 
cussing the action as it occurs, at the 
conclusion of each deal a panel of com- 
mentators apportions a share of match 
points between the expert pairs by esii- 
maimg whal their result would he worth 
in a major tournament. This keeps the 
experts tr> ing their best. 

At one such event in New York re- 
centlv . Sant Slav man and Victor Mitchell 
met with misfortune in from of the nov- 
ices. U vKCurred against Ira Rubin and 
Phil I cldcsntan. in the hand shown here. 

South’s double of tlic weak jump over- 
eall was a ’’sputnik’' bid. intended not 
for penalties but to show some scattered 
strength. The result was that North- 
South reached a very optimistic game. 

Tast played a high diamond on the 
first trick, and West continued the suit, 
forcing North to rulT. Supcriicially it 
seems that South cun make his contract 
bv ruffing another diamond and leading 
tvs ice toward dummy’s spades. The trou- 
ble is that South docs not have sufficient 
entries to his hand, .So. after long study, 
declarer led a low spade from dummy — 
an ingenious play that offers several ex- 
tra chances of success against certain 
spade distributions, including finding 
W est with both the queen and jack, f asl 
ducked. Soulh played the M). and West 
won with the queen. West knew (hat a 
diamond return would help declarer, and 
he also feared that a heart return would 
do likewise. Soulh had tackled spades 
himself, so West reasoncil that clubs 
was the best hope. A club shift would 
liavc cost nothing if l ast held either 
the queen or the y-X. But South was 
able lo win the trick with the 9. ruff 
his lust diam<uui. cash dummv's high 
hearts and eomc lo his hand wiih the 
queen of clubs to draw the last trump. 
One of declarer's spade losers went Lway 
t>n the fourth club, and the nearly im- 
possible game was made. 

The conimcniaiors had no problem 
awarding a top score to I eldesman- 
Rubin. The zero (hey were headed for 
went instead lo Slav man-MiichclI. and 
the novices got a close look at how even 
the experts can sometimes handle- and 
mishandle- a ke> play, 
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Some things to think about before you swing 


In golf as in. say. alligator wrestling, the approach to the 
problem can be everything. I Icre arc two planning thoughts 
that seem basic, yet most golfers ignore them. The first is 
the matter of really being certain how far away the green 
is. I am known for my habit of pacing off a course dur- 
ing practice rounds and making notes on a scorecard of 
how far a certain rock or tree is from a green. From then 
on, when my ball is anywhere in the area of one of my 
measuring points I know the exact distance to the pin. The 
guesswork is gone. I don't care how deceptive the distance 
may look, because I will not judge the distance by eye. I let 
my notes tell me how hard to hit the approach shot. Have 
you ever made such notes for your own course? Most likely 


you have not. Try it. and you will be surprised at how easy 
correct club selection becomes. 

Second, always plan your game to suit the course that 
you are playing. Take, for example, the Firestone course in 
Akron. Ohio and Whitemarsh in Philadelphia. There is 
not one easy birdie hole at Firestone. There is no place that 
you can gamble and still make a par if you fail. If you come 
up with a 6 or 7. you cannot regain the strokes with birdies. 
So you should not gamble. At Whitemarsh. however, there 
are four relatively short par-5 holes where prospects for 
birdies arc excellent. With this in mind, you should play 
a bolder game and gamble for birdies on every hole at Whitc- 
ntarsh. In short, make your plan of attack suit the course. 
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JUST 
A GUY 
AT 

OXFORD 


CtRRY CMNHAM 
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At Pn'nccinn. lidskeihull Star Bill Bradley learned fo 
live under a niieroseope for a cheering nation. Bat 
Bradley had methods of defending or eoneealinii 
his real w//. A>;ii . in the anonymity of Oxford, nhere 
he is a Rhodes sehoiar. his defenses are hreaehed for 
the first time and Bradley emerges as a per.son a 
mi.xtnre of hero and antihero JACK MANN 


The Mural Rc-\rinanicnt iiunic was u\cr. and everything 
hud turned out all riuhi. The con fused bishop, the embittered 
Negro and the golden-hearted prostitute had found Ciod or 
at least had rediscos ered Mr. Brown, a gabb> young man who 
postulated morality wilh geometric certitude. 

The audience filing out of the little hall on High Street in 
Osford. bngland included Beatic-browed students, babes in 
arms and William Warren Bradley of Crystal City. Mo., the 
former Princeton basketball star, now a Rhodes scholar. 
Bradley's basketball eminence was partly attributable to a 
peripheral sision that spans 195 . and his presence at M R A's 
pop morality play was a function of an mielleciua) curiosity 
that spans .^60 . 

The light burns far into the mghi in Bradley's l2-hy-12 
cubicle as he pursues the OM'ord rcad-n-> ourself regimen of 
politics, philostsphy and economics. Hut his application to 
the task, like his perfection of the jump shot, is assiduous 
without Iteing grim. lo Rill Bradley. OvI'ord is. as he insists 
haskeiball was. a "phase" he must pass through. Apply him- 
self be will, and enjoy himself, loo, then pass on to a new 
phase. The trick, in a world so full of interesting things, is 
not lo miss loo much in passing. An essay, for csample. can 
be worked on late tonight, or early tomorrow, or both. It is 
only a few hundred long strides from lunch wilh a grandson 
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JUST A GUY <■«.«// w 


of Gandhi to The Cunfmfu at O.K. Corral, with things to 
contemplate on the way: How did l-indsay win in New York, 
and why would the Cards trade Groat and Boyer? "No. I\c 
got almost seven minutes. What’s your theory?" Interview 
Bill Bradley and bo interviewed. 

There being no compelling lecture that evening, Bradley 
might have sat in on the Nict/sehe Society’s consideration 
of man as a means or an end, "but I wouldn’t want to be- 
fore I’ve read Zarailuivra." Or he could have sat around 
and talked with guys, preferably not American guys, "but 
that’s not something you plan." Anyway, he was curious 
about MR A and about cricket, and he knew that the M R A 
film would be introduced by Conrad C. Huntc. a West 
Indian cricketer. It intrigues Bradley that Oxford’s curb- 
stone historians recall no one who look up cricket as late 
in life as 22 and succeeded, so he might try it. "Besides, 
when you’ve been practicing basketball a couple of hours 
every day since you were 9 you develop physical energies 
that have to be channeled. It’s like taking dope: you can't 
just stop." 

fluntc was billed as "the world's best op>cning batsman 
and a member of the World Kieven." so Bradley sought 
him out after the lilm. So did others. 

"This is Bill Bradley." Huntc said, introducing him 
around. "He's the greatest basketball player of America." 
There being no hoop attached to a wall within 14 miles of 
the Carfax (old British for crossroads, the pedestrian peril 
at Oxford’s main intersection), the Moral Re-Armers were 
unimpressed. Still. Huntc kept dribbling the name. Bradley 
maintained a wan smile that failed to mask the expression 
of a young man wishing he had found some guys to talk 
to -even American guys— or had curled up vvilh a book. 

Bradley falls short of the genius category, although he 
often was so described when his legend spilled over into 
the area of myth during his final year at Princeton. But he 
is too bright and too curious not to wonder whether he just 
might be the greatest basketball player in— or out of— 
America. The thought danced through his head when the 
New York Knickerbockers offered him all sorts of sugar- 
plums to play pro basketball for a little while. It wasn’t the 
money: he has mixed feelings about money. "But the NB.^ 
players are the best," he says. "You have to wonder if you 
could play with the best." Bradley still wonders, but he 
docs his wondering inside a hair shirt of modesty. A com- 
parison with Oscar Robertson, the only player generally 
assumed to be his better, would evoke from Bradley his 
most useful adjective, "absurd." His self-discipline is so 
rigid that it almost totally denies him use of the future tense 
when discussing Bill Bradley. He might, for example, 
emerge from Oxford a harmonica virtuoso, but he will con- 
sider it a violation of privacy to reveal that he is trying to 
master that instrument. It will be embarrassing, like Con- 
rad Hunie’s accolade to unproved attainment, because he 
hasn’t done it yet. 

Bradley has no more use for beer or wine than for some 
other four-letter words, but the experience of the MRA 


evening drove him to drink. On the walk buck to his college 
he slopped at a cocktail lounge and drowned his uneasiness 
in an orange squash. He also devoured three bowls of ptv- 
tato chips, "Thai’s the first time that’s happened since I've 
been here." he said, referring to the Huntc business. "I've 
met quite a few people, but they just know me as a guy. It's 
been really great." 

Hunte’s name-dropping had reminded him of the ex- 
travagant final winter at Princeton, vvhen freshmen would 
brag. "I saw- him." and sophomores would point out Dodge- 
Osborn as "the place where Bill Bradley lives." Bradley 
mimicked his worshipers for a moment, then apologized. 
"1 didn’t mind it too much, but I'd rather have licen known 
as a human being." 

D 

10.45 that night the orange squash was gone and 
an anxious waiter had spirited away the remaining chips. 
Bradley c.xcuscd himself, saying he had to go back and "re- 
fine" his weekly economics essay. He relined until 2:30, a 
nicety he could not afford at Princeton, where the 1964 
Olympic Ciames consumed the first part of his senior year 
and the NC.A.A Tournament nibbled at the second semes- 
ter. Me spoke of basketball then as "a relief from the aca- 
demic load." and he graduated with honors in history. But 
now. tutored in P.P.L. by Oxford dons, whose knack it is 
to make a sluvient's most abstruse linding seem elementary. 
Bradley was rellecting solserly that "most of my work at 
Princeton was done on deadline." 

"/ "(Isay, Sir," says the new Rhodes scholar ///Oxford Life 
by Dacre Balsdon, "that / was below average all around. . . . 
That's the impression which, somehow. Oxford gives you 
about yourself." 

"Which shows." replies his tutor, "that you are an //»/- 
usually perceptive young man." 

"Look. I have no qualms about having played basket- 
ball," Bradley said, urgently correcting an impression that 
he blamed the game for an "inadequate" (he later with- 
drew the word) preparation for Oxford. "The game has 
done so much for me. I.ook at the places I've been, for one 
thing." Tokyo and Tel Aviv and Portland. Ore., but the 
question remains whether basketball has done more for 
Bill Bradley or vice versa. 

Bradley is the only Rhodes scholar a lot of young Amer- 
icans have ever heard of. That is remarkable, inasmuch as 
32 Yanks bright enough to change trains at Oidcol have 
found their way to Oxford each year since Cecil Rhodes 
decided that a) he couldn't take it with him and b) the 
colonies should be welcomed back to the Commonwealth 
in the spirit of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. More remarkable 
is the fact that Bradley is the first basketball player a num- 
ber of older Americans ever heard of. That is the valid 
measure of the notoriety that engulfed him during the cli- 
mactic weeks at Princeton -and the reason why he finds it a 
quiet delight to walk alone on Cornmarkci Street, just a guy . 
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When somebody calls the sports desk to ask for an Ivy 
League basketball result, he only w.anis to know who won. 
He won't ask the score, because he's not a bettor. The Ivies 
play each other, like the Cabots speaking only to the Lodg- 
es. and nobody cares except the people who went there. 
That's the way it was. and the way it will be again. But for a 
few implausible weeks in 1965 housewives who wouldn't 
walk across the street to see the Celtics were asking breath- 
lessly in the night how' I'rinceion made out. and isn't that 
ridiculous'.’ The whole script is ridiculous. 

Kid from Snudhow n. L^.S.A.. .r<v. Boy iii'.vf door. Tumx 
down 75 tiridc/ic \t holur\hips ii> go to Princeton on his onv/, 
because it bothers him people stoning the embassies and alt and 
he wants to do .something about it. \'t> smoke, no drink, 
teaches Sunday school. Real square, hut what a basketball 
player. No goon —6 feet 5 is about right - hut he eon do it all 
because he practices two. three hours a day since he's 9. So 
Princeton wins the Ivy League easy and exerybody says .so 
what. But in the NC/i.-i . . . 

"Morty. would you .settle for the NIT.* No.’ Well, ihen let's 
have them lose in the semis, just for some heartbreak. Then in 
the consolation game the kid puts on a show, how he eoidd 
of busted all the records // he wasn't so unselfish. Ihen the 
Kwe A s offer him /he Trihioot/gh Brid.ge //» /oro pro. touJ he 
wants to. hut he wins a Rhodes scholarship. Morty. this .stuff 
don't go unless you got Jack Oakie and some broads, ti'bo 
cares from basketball, anyway?" 

But it happened, and people cared from basketball, peo- 
ple who never did before and never will again. See Bradley 
and forget it. Somebody will come along someday who can 
make the moves more Buidly and shoot the shots ntorc ac- 
curately. But the dilTeience will be marginal, hardly worth 
watching 1,000 games while waiting. It would be as point- 
less as waiting for the coming of a second Willie Mays. 

Willie and Bill are about as difTcrenl as two great athletes 
can be. Willie’s style is as precipitous as Bill's is decorous, 
Willie's personality as uncomplicated as Bill's is complex. 
Yet they share a rare gift: the capacity to emanate the sheer 
joy of playing a game. Bradley would say “absurd" to any 
such psychological analysis of a game that can be played by 
small boys at recess lime, an endca\ or unrelated to the serious 
business of mankind. "What am 1. after all?" he says. “I can 
pul a ball in a hoop. What docs that mean, really? Did you 
read Rabbit. Runi You can't live in the past." 

Crystal logic. But get him talking about the shots, and 
listen, and watch. U begins dispassionately enough. "The 
set," he says, “is the one I practiced most, my best shot. The 
jump is the one you use most often. But the hook. , . ." 
And now the eyes narrow , almost close. Bradley presses his 
palms together, draws back his right cibow', then sw ings his 
joined forearms in a long, slow arc to the left. “The hook — 
that’s sculpture. Thai's poetry. U has everything." 

Lyrics by Bill Bradley, talking about a process of putting 
a ball through a hoop. The tone could bo that of John K. 
Kennedy, talking about the presidency very near the end of 


his life and invoking a Hellenic dclinition of happiness; full 
use of your powers in an clTori to achieve excellence. 

Bill Bradley experienced excellence, and fat cigar smokers 
in Philadelphia's I’alestra felt it with him. He sculpted hook 
shots, and ladies from Camden stepped back to admire the 
work. And the growing Bradley cull could be smug in the 
knowledge that he could, anytime. Ivc vastly belter. "I could 
have scored more." Bradley acknowledges, "but would that 
have been belter? We were a young team and had to de- 
velop. If I'd shot more I suppose wc could have won the 
Ivy League anyway. But to be the best wc had to he a team.’’ 

The smugness of the cult was vindicated ultimately in the 
linul eight miiunes of Bradley's final game, the NCAA con- 
solation against Wichita State. With victory secured, Brad- 
ley expected to come out. He lacks, he says, the “killer in- 
stinct" and never had a taste for running up a score on an 
vHitclasscd opponent. But Coach Bill van Breda KoUT 
would not shortchange the cull, and when Bradley's team- 
males began reUirning the passes he gave them, he had little 
choice hut to shoot. Bv the end of the game he had scored 
5H points and the NCAA tournamcni record book was out- 
dated, but the tuimbcrs were of secondary signilicancc. If a 
basketball shot is an art fv'im. this was the first public exhi- 
bition of the Bradley Collection. 

Bradley made sets, long and short, jumps, liooks with 
both hands. And there were others that defied description. 
The footage of those minutes, included in a tilm produced 
at Princeton, is a demonstration of excellence fully realized. 

Yet this game seldom enters the dialogue abvvul “Brad- 
ley's greatest game." Opinion is usually div ided between his 
40- . int cITort as a sophomore in an K2 -8 1 dcfoul by St. Jo- 
seph’s and a 4 l-poiiu performance in an 80-78 loss to Michi- 
gan in the Holiday F-estival of 1964. His own choice, how- 
ever. retlecis the sincerity of his dedication to the team. 
“Our best game." he says, “was against Providence." 
Princeton was a heavy underdog in that third round of the 
NCAA last year, and the best the cult could hope for was 
that the result wouldn't be too embarrassing in Bradley's 
last game, on TV and all. It was embarrassing, all right — to 
Providence. Princeton won by 40 points. "Bob Haarlow 
shut out his man." Bradley says. “The guy had a 10- or 12- 
point average and Haarlow shut him out. Wc had them 
right from the start. I think they led 6-4. but after that it 
was all over. Yeah. I guess we had a killer instinct for that 
one. It was an exception. Wc had something to prove." 

Bradley himself had nothing to prove after the Holiday 
F'eslival. Though Princeton won only the first round, he 
was chosen Must Valuable Player over Michigan’s Ca/zie 
Russell. Against the best, before a basketball grand jury, he 
had answered all the questions, including some quibbles; 
great shooter, sure, but would he be strong enough under 
the boards, or tough enough? Only 205 pounds and not big 
in the shoulders— big enough? In the opening game he al- 
most nudged a Syracu.se player into the scats after he had 
become "handsy.'* The player had no way of know ing that 
Bradley not only knows how to play the game rough, but 

comtnued 
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with liniiititii>tis. likes i( tliat wa>. "I think there slunild I'k 
contact aHovkCd." he says, ‘■rspeciahy when a guy diKsn'i 
have the hall.” Bradley encountered all the contact one man 
could use as «>pponeitt after oppt'ttenl rigged defenses for 
hint and many tried to jostle him int»> the retaliation that 
would hasten hisesit. "I Icanted a lesson about that svhen I 
was a freshman." Bradley says. "We were playing Manhat- 
tan. and we got ahead 1 7 2. It got close later, about two 
points, and a guy did a real dirty thing ti> me. I lost my 
temper and really ga\e it to him not anything dirty, but 
hard, you know? That was tny fourth personal, and a little 
while later I fouled out. We lost by two points." 

I or the rest of his college career Bradley was "aggressixe 
enough." but he neser lost his head, as Rudyard Kipling 
counsels. (Bradley knows the words to // and thinks they 
should he set to music.) He aseraged .^O.l points a game, 
and his conduct against the gang joiss was tough enough 
for the fat cigar smoker but neat enough lor the lady from 
Camden. 

Alter the Micliigan game in the Holiday I cstoal. Brad- 
ley had nowhere to hide. Tlie cull increased a hundredfold 
that week, and he became a public issue. W lietlier the pub- 
lic wanted to know or not. it had to be told how many 


left-handed hook shots Bradley took in warming up. how 
many inches behind his right foot he positioned his left 
for a foul shot and to what e.vicnt his jump shot was an 
imitation of .lerry West's. Bradley got through such inter- 
MOWS w ith only a mild case of ennui, Isceause he likes to 
talk about basketball. But then he had to mo\e on to the 
nest phase the one that makes him relish being at ()\- 
fttrd. an asylum of anonymity. Reporters peeked under 
uniform No. 42 and found a human being the likes of w hich 
iliey had never seen in a locker room, first of all. he culled 
everybody Mr. this is not unprecedented. Ron fairly, for 
instance, did it for almost a week after lie got his bonus 
from the Los Angeles [Rodgers, but Bradley contiiuies to do 
so even when he is asked not to C it s like biting your lin- 
gernails: a hard habit to break"). He was a guy w ise for liis 
years without being a wise guy. religious without being an 
evangelist. He seemed, m a four-letter Anglo-Saxon word 
long dulled by misuse. go<nl. It couldn’t be that simple, 
but reporters kept failing to uncover Haws, Replying to 
questions, with a lirmness so gentle that few noticed he 
wasn't answering at all, his soft answers turned away 
wrath like James Stewart in //<;/• u-,v. say ing. "What did you 
have in mind.*" When asked whal he meant when he said 



‘Xhhoiivh Hriidlfy n or Oxford priniinil\ lo hv turd'- I'lm- ro "ihoimfl ln\ pliydrol eiicrffied' hx rokniv l""y '"/n uroiind llit ioiiipii\. 
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he warned lo be of service to his fetlow man. Bradley said: 

•'Don’t you think sir. that there are sonic things a man 
ought to keep to himself?” He was telling reporters to mind 
their business, and they were charmed by his manner. 

"■Beautiful," said one veteran New York newspaperman 
after his first interview with Bradley. "Of course, there isn't 
anybody like that.” Said another, usually not given to 
praise: "In 25 years or so our Presidents arc going to have 
to be better than ever. It’s nice lo know that Bill Bradley 
wilt be available.” 

Bradley kept some things to himself, but the extrapola- 
tions continued. Well before his 22nd birthday Bradley had 
been placed in jeopardy of being marked a failure if he 
were not at least governor of Missouri by his 4()ih birth- 
day. The projections were truly absurd, therefore embar- 
rassing. and they forced the partial w ithdrawal of a natural- 
ly social personality. 

The hairs on the outboard half of Bradley’s left eyebrow 
grow straight up, a conliguration that might have been 
wrought by an elbow under a rebound. "No. I was born 
this way,” he says. "I can remember my mother working 
for hours, with oil and evcr>lhing. combing it down. It 
would stay for a little while and then — boing!" If the right 
c>ehrow matched, the symmetry would give a Mephisto- 
phelean etVc*et that would look ridiculous over such a Joe 
College face. As it is. he appears curious, skeptical and sus- 
picious. The first quality is inherent and the second a 
healthy development, but the third is an aflliction. The 
price of priv'acy is eternal vigilance, and Bradley regards 
any question as a possible invasion. 

r'Hc has a way,” says Mike Smith, center on Princeton's 
unbeaten football team of 1964. “of making you feel like 
that." (Smith, also a Rhodes scholar, rooms across the 
hall from Bradley, although they agree "we didn't plan it 
that way.”) 

Bradley also has a way of blunting questions that might 
trap him into discussions of Bradley. Armed with an acute 
sense of the ridiculous, he puts on little lilibusters of fa- 
cetiousness. Asked in a clearly academic context what his 
final average was at Princeton, he will say, "Oh, about JO 
points a game.” Or he will kill a few minutes this way: ‘'If 
I have a little boy I'm going to put up a little basket on 
his crib when he’s 2 and make him shoot an hour every 
day. When he’s 5 he’ll have to get up early and run, live 
miles . . ." 

He’s "probably” going to law school after Oxford, and 
he's "still interested” in a diplomatic career. What avenues 
has he abandoned? "I don’t want to be a doctor.” Did he 
ever? "No. They have to get up in the middle of the night, 
Well, in Crystal City they do. Not in cold, impersonal New 
York— excuse me. That wasn't even especially funny.” 

His personal values; "I want to have a million dollars 
and a big house.” Figures he admires from his study of 
history: “Mark Hanna, John D. Rockefeller, . . .” 

Bradley does not, in fact, knock money, but neither docs 
he allow it to bo a factor in the choice of his life work. In 


the autumn of 1964 he was simultaneously vveighing the 
Knickerbockers’ olTcr and being weighed by the Rhodes 
scholarship committee. The prosjxct of testing his full pow- 
ers was tempting (an adjective he rejected because it had neg- 
ative connotations, then decided it didn’t). But Bradley secs 
in too much money, too soon, pitfalls such as he feared in 
the "transitory” fame of Princeton. "I admire a guy who 
has the ability to make money.” he says. "Suppose a guy 
writes a book at 24 and it makes a million dollars. That’s 
great, because his ability is established. But if you’re an en- 
tertainer or an athlete you have only so many productive 
years. Then what do you do?” 

The temptation dissolved when Bradley was advised. 
Just before Christmas, that he had been elected a Rhodes 
scholar. It was during the exhaustive interviews by the 
committee, which asks funny questions, that he had sus- 
pected he would like Oxford. Tliey asked one prospective 
student to make a list of the greatest popular songwriters. 
•M the end of one session a committee member asked Brad- 
ley. by the way. had he ever played any sports? (Evidently 
academic lip service to Point Two of Cecil Rhodes’s pre- 
scription for candidates: "his fondness for and success in 
manly outdoor sports.”) Hot Rod Hundley might have 
asked the committee member if he had heard about the 
gold strike at Suiter’s Mill, but Bradley quietly rejoiced 
in the likelihood that almost nobody at Oxford would know 
who he was and that those who did wouldn't care. A man 
6 feet 5 is difficult to conceal in Oxford, especially if his 
hair docs not cascade lo his collar and if he is bundled up 
like a little boy whose mother has sent him out to play in 
the snow'. Yet Bill Bradley can thread his way among the 
ladies with the shopping bags on the narrow sidewalks of 
Cornmarket Street and, except for the Grecntree Stable 
colors of the Worcester College scarf, be just a guy. The 
committee member’s question made the decision easier, 
and so did the Knicks’ management. "I’m really grateful to 
Mr. [Ned) Irish.” Bradley says. “They said they under- 
stood, and they didn't push me.” 

However extraordinary a kid Bill Bradley is, he is re- 
freshingly a kid, often amused by things inscrutable lo 
those presumably old and sophisticated enough to analyze 
him. In the midst of a discussion of J. S. Mill's rcline- 
mcni of Bcniham’s utilitarianism he may suddenly extend 
a hand in a slip-me-some-skin gesture or burst into a 
Ciernian submarine captain’s spiel. He also eats like a kid. 
With palate unjaded by lob.acco or alcohol, he approaches 
a table with the optimism he would carry into a one-on- 
one situation against Yale. The food at Worcester Col- 
lege is included in the tuition, eat it or not. A Rhodes 
scholar receives E900 a year, or about S2,520. "You could 
make it on Sl,400." Bradley says, "if you ate all your 
meals in the hall.” 

However. Bradley often forages for food outside the 
walls of the college. He has found an Indian restaurant 
where the curry is greasy enough to vindicate American 
corruption of the recipe, but the price is right. Two hotels 
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in town feed well when they are cooking in English instead 
of trying to imitate French and Italian dishes, but Bradley 
recoils in principle from a menu that says "lunch from 15s 
[about S2.10)/’ 

There is, of course, tea. a meal between meals. It is bad 
form to finish all the little sandwiches, buttered bread and 
biscuits served with tea for two. but Bradley, with only a 
little help, can do it. And then select "one of those and one 
of those and one of those" when the waiter comes by with 
the pastry cart. 

Torn between quality and quantity. Bradley succumbed 
to the latter. "I found this place." he said as he devoured 
breakfast, "where they give you a piece of steak, french 
fries, pork and beans, a salad. . . ." Such a Lucullan feast, 
it was suggested, must base shattered his budget. "No." he 
said, "it's only eight shillings odd." 

Like a buck fifteen. On a side street Bradley had dis- 
covered a restaurant any child of the Depression would 
have recognired as a greasy spoon, an enterprise conceived 
in venality and dedicated to the proposition that in any 
town — especially any college town- there is a considerable 
element of the populace that has a steak appetite and a 
cheeseburger wallet. He had been eating therefor three days. 
It was suggested there might be some correlation between 
his diet and a digestion problem he was having, and logic 
prevailed over passion. "But. boy," Bradley said, "they 
sure give you a lot." 

In the olT-guard moments, when he forgets to be face- 
tious. Bradley will admit he has drawn certain impressions 
(not. please, conclusions) from history. He admires the 
principled Gladstone. "He wasn't afraid to make his re- 
ligious conviction felt in the area of statecraft. Even when 
he was Prime Minister he wasn't ashamed to go into the 
slums and talk to prostitutes, to try to convert them." 
Bradley the siatccraflsman would temper Ciladstonian 
idealism with the pragmatism of Bismarck, who was run- 
ning political power plays from a split-compromise forma- 
tion in the same period. "He was practical," Bradley says. 
"Never have a war if you can bluff your way out of it. But 
I'd rather not talk about them, I admire them, but I really 
haven't read enough about them to draw conclusions." 
Gladstone, like the harmonica, must not be discussed until 
he has been mastered. One must be sure. In art. Bradley 
thinks he knows what he likes, but no Impressionism 
adorns his wall and none will "until I find something that 
really has a meaning to me." To do otherwise would be 
like reading Herzog "because everybody is." 

Bradley is not short of opinions, When the talk is off 
the record he is not reluctant to express decided views, and 
he can harass an antagonist with a polemic all-court press. 
Bui in this phase there arc things a man ought to keep to 
himself, and there is so much to bo learned from others. 

In St. Albans, a satellite of London, a Mr. Turcottc was 
pointing out the "umbrella" ceiling in the restaurant. Only 
two of its type left in England. Twelfth century. "I like the 
way they've replaced the old beams," Bradley said. "They 


haven’t made any pretense. You can tell which arc new. 
but that helps you appreciate the old ones." 

St. Albans, Mr. Turcoltc had said, had a population of 
about 50.000, "How many Negroes are there?" Bradley 
asked. "Three hundred." -Mr. Turcoltc said gravely, "and 
in a few years there'll be live times ihat." It seemed to Brad- 
ley that England, only now facing a situaiion ihc U.S. has 
had for 200 years, might prolll by our mistakes. "Oh. it is 
a problem." Mr, Turcottc said. 

“What arc you worried about?" Bradley asked. "Is it 
just housing'.’" That was t!ic principal thing. Mr. Turcottc 
said. Property values, you know. "I ll tell you," he added. 
"The races weren't meant to live together, and it won't 
work." Ever? "No. never." 

Passing through Leighton Buzzard on the way back to 
O.xford. Bradley was asked his opinion of Mr. Turcottc. 
"A very interesting man." he said, "from several points of 
view.” Thank you. Mr. President. 

f Bradley ever docs make it to the While House, he'll 
probably be late for the Inauguration. The conducu>rs 
were slamming the doors of the 8:55 express to London— 
reasonably, for it was 8:55- when a large personage barged 
into the Oxford station, scattering commuters. With a last 
great bound, like Kelso at the wire, he mourned the train 
and slumped against a compartment, his chest heaving. 
"Ah, Mr. Bradley," a bespectacled gentleman said. Breath- 
lessly Bradley acknowledged the tutor's introduction of his 
wife. He would be delighted, he said, to join them for 
breakfast, but "I ... I have to talk to these guys." He 
also had to dress. "Hold this." Bradley said, peeling his 
coal at the door of a men's lavatory. "I hope I have a tic 
in my pocket.” 

He had. but his shirt was totally unbuttoned, and the 
tails hung out. "Wanna know where I was 10 minutes ago?" 
Let us guess. In bed? "Yeah, It's a good thing i had my 
clothes hung on the door. U was l.^ minutes to 9 when I 
woke up." 

The expedition to London was to pick up the one trunk 
and two crates of books Bradley had shipped himself 
about half a ton. or so it seemed, lugging them through 
the mud of the Worcester College campus. As well as things 
like Russian history, the shipment included a four-year 
agglomeration of the books he wants to read when he gels 
around to it. In what order? “Doit Quixote, maybe. The 
Idiot. A lot of Shaw. But I don't know. Maybe I'll start 
with Catfish and Crystal. That's a history of St. Louis." 

Bradley's touch of Missourian prov incialism is irreconcil- 
able with the scope of his international enthusiasms. His 
greatest thrill of an Olympic experience that thrilled him 
greatly was the closing ccrcmonv. when the athletes, in- 
stead of marching in national groups, were allowed to 
straggle into the stadium with whom they chose. Bradley 
chose two Italian guys. (Forewarned that Oxford students 
often llnd themselves in more clubs than there are evenings 
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in a term. Bradley was selective, joining only fne. One is 
Cosmos, a United Nations group, another the Afro-Asian 
Club.) 

Though the only Italian word Bradley seems to have 
learned is duo (roughly, hello or goodby), the friendship 
with the Italian guys endured in mutually laborious French 
and forged the remaining link between Bradley and basket- 
ball. He commutes to the Continent to play for Simmen- 
thal, a Milanese team sponsored by a meat-canning lirm. 
It is an amateur team, and Bradley signed nothing but the 
equivalent of AAU credentials. If Simmenthal goes all the 
way in the Furopean Cup eliminations. Bradley will ha\e 
played 10 games. 

The newspaper // Ciorno read as if Bradley's debut in 
Milan had taken place in La Scala; "A first-rank opera 
tenor would have envied the personal ovation that saluted 
him when his extraordinary personal recital ended." He 
scored .^6 points as Simmenthal brec?ed 103 73 over Gies- 
sen of West Germany, but Bradley hopes the guys in the 
NBA won't think he’s trying to kid anybody about the 
quality of basketball played for the Furopean Cup. The 
guys w ill be happy to know Bradley's style hasn't changed. 
The man from NCioiuo. used to steady ack-ack by Italian 
stars, noted Bradley's “masterfulness in stirring the play of 
his teammates." 

Had he safaried his books back from London in time 
— characteristically he had budgeted half enough time — 
Bradley would have practiced at an Air Force base 15 miles 
from Oxford. The Oxford University team practices once 
a week, and Bradley tries to make it. In eight weeks he suc- 
ceeded once; of the first 10 games he played two, missing 
one because there was southern-fried chicken to be had 
elsewhere. The Oxford team is uliru-amatcur: the guys chip 
in for transportation to places where they can find teams 
to play, and sometimes the teams actually show up. 

Llnlcss Bradley upsets the traditions of cricket, he can 
never win his Blue. Pete Oawkins of West Point made it 
in Rugby, and Mike Smith might, but basketball is only a 
Half Blue sport. 

“A Blue when"!" In no Oxford gathering is this a bright 
question to ask, and the questioner is often made to feel 
like Oliver Twist. 

"Well, a Blue helps a chap get on. you know." the chap 
in the bowler said. "It’s as important as a First, really.’’ 
A First is Oxford’s top scholastic rating for a B.A. ^’ou 
gel your B.A. with a second, third or fourth, but you don't 
bring it up when you're standing for Parliament. 

A Blue is nothing, It is a varsity letter you don't get. It 
is the psychology of the Army-Navy game carried to an 
illogical extreme. Play in The Match against Cambridge 
and you’re a Blue; miss it, you’re a face in the crowd. It 
is as if Dick Ka?maier had pulled a hamstring each year 
and missed the Yale game. Sorry. Richard. You under- 
stand, old man. It happened this year to D. M. White, a 
Scot who was a vvhiz^er for the Oxford Rugby team. He 
was hurl and missed The Match for the third year in a 


row. It's a bloody shame, you know, but he’ll get no Blue. 

Bradley suffers no no-Blue blues, but there are those en- 
ergies to channel- He runs 45 minutes every day he can. "be- 
cause running is the only exercise that counts." Running 
is exercise, but basketball practice is an experience. He 
might have practiced in the evening after that London ex- 
pedition. but there was a previous engagement at a place 
where a person was going to bake brownies. (It is only a 
presumption, but one concludes that when Bradley docs 
not describe a person as a guy he is talking about a girl.) 
.Shooting baskets alone in a dim. drafty airplane hangar 
may not seem a reasonable alternative to solitaire or Thi- 
lifvirly HiUbillii’s. but Bill Bradley is never alone when he 
has a basketball. 

They have always looked so sad, the kids shooting bas- 
kets alone on the concrete courts beside the Long Island 
Rail Road at dusk, missing and chasing the ball and try- 
ing again. They will not look so sad again. Bradley must 
have looked that way in his backyard in Crystal City, and 
so he looks in a dreary airplane hangar in Fngland. Maybe 
it began as the protective arlilicc of an only child, but he al- 
ways has friends with him. and foes. 

"Ail-court press." he tells himself as he brings the ball 
up the court, "Reverse pivot, go left and shoot a Jump shot, 
IX feel" Bininciog the ball tentatively at the foul line, lie is 
in Dillon Gymnasium. "A point behind, three seconds to 
go, one-and-onc- Miss, you take three laps." Swish, swish, 
and Princeton wins again. 

If he misses he lakes the three laps. This most coachable 
of athletes speaks of his coaches as he speaks of his parents, 
gratefully and proudly. Arvel Popp in high school, who 
wouldn't use a 6-foot-5 kid up front because he wouldn't 
learn the whole game. F.d Macauley at the summer camp, 
who taught him the set shot and something else: that when 
you aren’t practicing, somebody else is. Van Breda Kolff 
at Princeton, who earned an Oscar pretending Bradley was 
just another player and became "a guy we'll always want 
to go back and see." But it began with Jerry Ryan in the 
seventh grade, perhaps the day Bradley was conspicuously 
absent from practice. 

"I was den chief in the Cub Scouts,” Bradley recalls, 
"and we liad a meeting. Mr. Ryan called and said that if 
I wasn't there in half an hour I was off the team. I was 
there. " He was there every morning at 7:45 and stayed 
late every afternoon. In the eighth grade they played 20 
games and won them all. with Mr. Popp watching. 

Mr. Popp was watching an end for his football team, 
just as Casey Stengel would have seen a pitcher. Bradley 
did become a pitcher in high school, just good enough to 
win. but he never became an end. "My parents weren't 
keen about my playing football." he says. "But there was 
no big issue about it. I just didn't play." 

In most high schools a boy who doesn't come out for one 
sport is less likely to succeed in another, but Mr. Popp was 
content to eat cake. "He'd keep me practicing after the 
others left," Bradley says. "He knew I’d stay until he put 


JUST A GUV’ runiimird 


the lights out anyway. No. guilty isn’t the word, but I knew 
he wanted me to play football, and I wanted to show him 
1 could be in as good shape as the football players. I think 
now that one reason for my success as a shooter is that 1 
didn't play football. I had those extra months of practice." 

It is not true that liradley practiced two or three hours 
cirn' day. In high school there was baseball in April and 
May and he sort of fooled around in Juno, so he didn’t 
gel lo serious practice until July. As a sophomore at Prince- 
ton he was the first baseman, and he batted .316. ’‘nut I 
hadn't developed enough to make it worthwhile. 1 could 
concentrate on basketball, but baseball 1 just played." 

So he concentrated on basketball. "The weeks 1 missed a 
day of practice," he says. "I could count on one hand. Well, 
two hands." During the summer of 1964 he developed a 
routine of persisting with each shot until he'd made 10 of 
1 3. "That was so 1 could get practice done in an hour. When 
I had time I used to work on a shot until I'd made 25 in a 
row." The Olympic Games were going to shrink his senior 
year, so Bradley had to have a head start on his thesis, an 
examination of Harry Truman's senatorial campaign of 
1940. It was a summer spent largely in dusty newspaper tiles, 
but there was always an hour. The hour was never drudgery. 
It was fun. and it channeled those energies. 

Rcccmly Bradley had as energy-channeling a day as one 
finds in the first year at Oxford. There was a film of ice on 
the Thames, but the sky was blue. Oxford was going to play 
Cambridge in what Bradley called The American Touch 
Kootball Championship of Europe. 

Cambridge didn’t show, but the O.xford team got on the 
Rugby field of Corpus Christi College and began throwing 
passes, the way guys do. Bradley began his cnergy<hanncl- 
ing by running along the perimeter of the field. He was still 
jogging and hadn't touched a ball after 10 minutes, when 
someone yelled. "Hey. Bill!" and let tly. On the sideline an 
American student had been trying to explain the game to 
his hnglish girl friend, and he was giving up. "That's Bill 
Bradley," he said, pointing to the sweat-suited ligurc run- 
ning along the far sideline. "Oh. yes," the girl said vaguely. 
"He's a legend, isn't he?" 

In a second the girl saw a tiicker of the legend Mr. Popp 
had envisioned back in Crystal City. The pass was thrown 
badly, behind Bradley. Without breaking stride he reached 
back languidly with his left hand and the ball rested there, 
vertically. He lojiod along for five more strides, holding the 
ball aloft as if he were currying the Olympic torch, then 
gathered it in. He gathered in eight more before he missed. 

The boys back in the NHL should not be misled about the 
quality of the intrasquad game on the playing field at Ox- 
ford that day. Sweat shirts that said things like Williams 
and Navy didn't elevate it from the Central Park class. But, 
for the record, Bradley scored two of his team's touelulow ns 
and set up llie other vviih an interception. Tliey won. “Eiglil- 
ecn-nil." an Lnglish student told his companion, then add- 
ed; "Inscrutable, isn't it?" 

It would be absurd to rate a football player ofT one choosc- 


up game of touch on a Sunday afternoon. All right, it’s ab- 
surd. but there arc guys who can learn table tennis in the 
morning and beat the teacher in the afternoon. Nobody 
would have bet the young Mickey Mantle couldn't have 
made a living as a halfback, and nobody should bet Bradley 
couldn't be a tight end. 

Or a cricket Blue? Probably not. because, as he was aware 
when he and his parents were sifting those 75 scholarship 
offers (only to choose Princeton without a scholarship), 
there arc so many things more important than sports, Brad- 
ley bristled at a suggestion that Rhodes might rotate in his 
resting place if he could see Ghanaian students strolling 
through the Oxford where he intended diamonds should 
he the Anglo-Saxon’s best friend. "He had .a few other 
things in mind," Bradley says. 

Things like these: "his qualities of manhood, truth, cour- 
age. devotion lo duly, sympathy for and protection of the 
weak, kindliness, unselfishness and fellowship; and his ex- 
hibition during school days of moral force of character 
and of instincts to lead and lake an interest in his school- 
mates. for those latter attributes will be likely in afterlife to 
guide him to esteem the performance of public duties as his 
highest aim." 

Mr. Rhodes, meet Mr. Bradley. Hear him on his way 
home from the Olympics tell students at Chung Chi (in 
Hong Kong) and Tunghui (in Taiwan ) that both conformi- 
ty and nonconformity betray shortages of moral courage. "I 
mean you don't have to go out and get stoned because ev- 
erybody docs." (To Bradley (he cverybody-does rationale is 
"the opiate of multiplicity," a phrase he heard in a sermon.) 

Oh. he's naive. With an undeveloped sense of the obscene. 
Bradley occasionally cniploys a colorful British term the 
American equivalent of which would never pass his lips, 
in a buckct-of-blood pub near the London docks he did 
not notice the double lakes of the dockwallopers when 
he ordered an orange squash and he pronounced the place 
"nice." It was a nice place lo get maimed, but Bradley liked 
it because the sandwiches were big. 

In the 20th century we like our Renaissance man to be 
one of the boys, so maybe Bradley needs a trip around the 
block, a sort of weekend with Zorba. Or maybe, as time in 
his company hauntingly suggests, adventures into tlie vul- 
gar arc not as profitable as we who have been around the 
block tell each other. Maybe it is good to be good. Maybe 
it's even practical. 

Duere Balsdon has I'wcn at Oxford since 1920 and a don 
since 1928. In Oxfunt Li/c he is incisive about the univer- 
sity's function, devout abi>ut its purpose and humorous 
about both. "The don who once told a slailled collection 
of mediocre undergraduates that Oxford was a waste of 
time for anyone who did not get a Hirst or a Blue." he 
writes, "was not entirely stupid. There is no particular vir- 
tue in being sixond-class, even if that is the fate of must of 
us.” 

If it is the fate of William Warren Bradley, perhaps we 
should all go back to the drawing board. eno 
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Win Arnold Palmer 


(for 2 rounds of golf in Ausfralia...and you’ll fly there on Qantas, Arnle's Round-The-World golf cart) 


You'll pack yourself, your clubs and your pro aboard your Qantas 
golf cart in San Francisco, soar over a water hole called the Pacific, 
rnake a gentle left to zip by Fiji, bring your golf cart to a stop 
on a green in Australia, watch two of Australia's biggest golf 
tournaments, and then play 2 rounds of golf with Arnold Palmer. 
All you have to do is pick Arnie's Round-The-World Course cor- 
rectly from the best international golf courses. 

Arnie’s 278 great golf prizes 

1ST PRIZES TWO ALL-EXPENSE PAID GOLF-FILLED WEEKS FOR 
THREE WINNERS AND THEIR GOLF PROS IN AUSTRALIA TO 
WATCH ARNIE PLAY IN THE AUSTRALIAN OPEN AND THE DUN- 
LOP INTERNATIONAL, THEN PLAY TWO ROUNDS OF GOLF WITH 
ARNIE OVER CHALLENGING AUSTRALIAN COURSES. You'll fly 
first-class to Sydney via Qantas next Otluber. stay at tfie luxurious 
new Wentworth Hotel, see the sights, join Arnie and watch liim 
compete in the Australian Open and the Dunlop International, then 
tee-up with Arnie and play two of Australia's famous champion- 
ship courses. 

2N0 PRIZES 5 COMPLETE SETS OF ARNOLD PALMER TRU MATIC 
CLUBS INCLUDING ARNIE'S OWN RAM-TAN GOLF BAGS. Identical 
to the set Arnie plays on the pro circuit. 

3RD PRIZES 5 COMPLETE SETS OF ARNOLD PALMER TRU-MATIC 
IRONS. Each iron swings exactly like every other iron in the set. 


4TH PRIZES 5 COMPLETE SETS OF ARNOLD PALMER TRU MATIC 
WOODS. Arnie's own classic woods--built for extra distance. 

5TH PRIZES 10 ARNIE'S OWN RAM-TAN GOLF BAGS. The bag 
made tor good players who understand good equipment. 

6TH PRIZES 50 ARNOLD PALMER PERSONAL PUTTERS. Just like 
Arnie's old putter. And this putter, as with all Arnold Palmer golf 
equipment, is available only through pro shops. 

7TH PRIZES 200 ARNOLD PALMER BOOKS, My Game And YourS. 
The book that contains everything Arnie knows and feels about golf. 


See your travel agent or golf pro today for Arnie's Round The- 
World Course Entry Kit. It contains scorecards from courses in 
Hong Kong, Australia, Scotland, Japan— all the fabulous round- 
the world courses that Arnie likes best. And you'll get clues to help 
you select the holes, too. For instance, Arnie's favorite 9th hole 
lias a tree that really gummed up one of his shots. From the score- 
cards and tne clues, you select which 1st hole is Arnie’s favorite 
starting hole: which 2nd hole Arnie likes best; until you've selected 
the 18 which you think are Arnie's favorites. If you’re one of the 
three winners who match Arnie's Round-The-World Course, you'll 
see the Australian Open and Dunlop and play 2 rounds of golf in 
Australia with Arnie. And you'll fly there on Arnie's favorite Round- 
Tne World Golf Cart: Qantas, Australia’s Round-The-World Airline. 
But tee off now, contest ends May 1. 1966. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup ol the sports Information 


oasRETBULi Ml\ <INC'INS\ri(J4 l?ltlmibcj 
bricHv into i onc-gamc IcJil in ihc 1 .iMcrn Duivum 
sk ilh a II .t- U' kkin Okcr ihc Ccliicv bill b> ihe enil 
of Ihc week had fallen inio a lie for xecond >nih ihc 
76crk l/’uvi' /'')• The Riuah aon iwo before loMng 
lo Ihe 7her» I 25-10.' and 'Phi '‘I'h the Itaaks. com- 
ing ihcm tim r'atc. HOblOS tound ilseh 

in setonJ place for ihc hrsi nine >incc ihc 105.' '4 
season, hui nian.incd lo ss|uce/c back mio a hall- 
game lead bv bca’ing ihe K nicks 118 115 aller spin- 
ling lour games. I’lllLAOI I I'HIA i.'4 l7l sson 
lour more. lo make ii eight in a roi* and crcpi mio 
the lie ssiih llie Kosals ssiih a 117 on ssm over ihe 
Visions. M.A' 'Vl'RK (lb '*1 broke a seven-game 
losing sireak bv del'caiing ilie I’isionv 1 1 lOH. heal 
Ihc VVarrinrs and Ihcn losi lv>o. In ihe Nkest I OS 
ANljf 1 t S ( 'I 25 1 dropped ils loiirih siraiglil, then 
won ihree in a row (o lake a 5^ game lead Second- 
pKice »Al IIMORI (25 .'Ol losi ihree while SAN 
I RANC ISfO(24-'t>landsr l(»t.'IS(2' 'llboih 

dropped three oul of live games. US I ROn (16 '7) 
losi three straight, look one from the f'cltics lOK 
1115. then lost to Ph'l.idelphia. 


BOBSLEPOING llals's lUfifNIO SIONfl won 
his ninth world two-man championship ai Coriiiia 
d'Ampc//o. Il.ilv. with a four-run loial of 5 07. 52. 
(nan france Cia'pari of llals finished second. Oe- 
lending Champion Tons Nash ol I ngland was third. 

BOWLING ITelending Champion DICK WilMR 
ol St. Louis edged Nelsim Burion Jr.. (Aa 681 lo 
Wen his IVtiirtli All-Star lille in I ansing. Mich. Chi- 
cago's J(1A AHI 1. look her litst All-Star women's 
inie when she defeated Hcile Rockwell 5'('-5.'8. 


BOXING Unranked fDl ARIM) CORl I7TI, a 24- 
sear-old Argeniinun. sci»rc*l an upset when he out- 
poinicd Toronto's <jcof ge Chusalo, Ihe ih ird- 
ranked heasswcighi. in a Itl-roundiT in London. 
On ihc same card Writish lltassweighi Champion 
m NRS ('(HJVl R knocked oiil Hubert Hillon of 
<jlen C ove. I I in I 211 of ihc vcs.i>nd round. 


FIOUAE SKATING PIC.C*' I I f Ml N< i of C'olorado 
Springs. Colo. w«in her third siraighi women's iiilc 
ai Ihc C S Salionalv m Herkclcs. ( alil. (/nice /-fi. 
In Ihe mer's division SCOT) Al.l t N ol Smoke 
Rise. S i. regained Ihe pile he losi Iasi >ear. 

HARNESS RACING ROUL’I I’l N I . .1 5-vcar-old 

1 rench mare, won the 5I<8).<KK) Pri\ d'Ainerigue 
irol in Pans bs half a Icngih over I H Sheppard's 
LIm.i. Anoihcr I rench hivrsc. (Jueridii H. was ihird. 


HOCKCV NHL Df IRDIT's (2' 14 (D nine-game 
unbcaicn streak Imalls ended when ilic Rangers de- 
feated ihc HesI \Vcngs4 ' In iheirnesi game llie Red 
Wings salvaged a 4 4 nc wilh live lil.ivk Hawks as 
Ales l>clvvv'chio scored wuh onis two seconds to go, 
but ihe ncvl mglil. t HI('A(iOl2' I' hidclealed 
(Viroil 5-1 lo climb imo a hrsi-pl.icc lie wnh ihc 
Wings. Lailicr, Ihc Black Hawks, who were 2 I I 
for live week, broke a siv-ganve wmlevs streak b> 
beating the C'anadicns 4 2 I Ivc loss lo the Hawks 
dropped .MOSI'RI Al (2.' 14 * I inlo third pl.iec. 
bul iwo wins over ihc Rangers hl'ieil ihe Canadiens 
VO wiilun a point of live leaders lORONTf) (20- 
16-5) spill Iwo. while N I' W A ORk ( 1 1 24 -8 » won 
Iwo out of ihrce and Bl ISTOS (II 2.S 4 lone out ol 
ihrcc I he Brums’ one siciorv. 5 ' over ihe H.iw ks 
on Po M.uTin's four goalv. was Hosion's fourih m a 
row, the longcsl sireak (he leam has had m sis >cars, 

HORSE RACING SABIR M<JtN|A(N (Sl.KlU. 
II H Keck's '-vear-i. Id v'oli. won Ills lourih viraiglii 
rac-c when he heal Ri lus bs I lengths m the 
S '2,25(1 San S’leenie Slakes ji Sam a Anila(/ii/ee //(V. 
With Willie Shoemaker aboard, BDI !'> HIDDI R 
(S'/ 6I>I. a 4-scar-otd son •<> Bold Ruler breered lo a 
track record in ihe SI '4.T(XI Charles H S i rub Slake- 
ai Santa Anna, hnislung ihc I '4 miles in I 5'J ' 5 
The 1665 Horse of ihc Ae.ir. ROMAN HR01 HI K 
|S.'.40), ruldcii bs Bratilio Hae/.i. nude his tirsi 
siari since Iasi November and won a seven-furlong 
allowance race ai Hialeah. Imivhing a kngili in front 
of Civildcn Triangle Si.ibic'v Selari 


SKIING KARI. SCIIR.VN/ of Auviria won Ihe spe- 
via! slalom and placed 'isih m ihe giani sliilom lo 
lake Ihc eombined iiile m ihc Megese (irancel 
mcci F r.ince's Ji AN-CL ALDI KMl.Vwavlhe 
winner of ihc giant slalom eompcdiion. 


SPEED SKATING -ARD SCHI'NK. u 2l->ear-old 
Ouichman who earlier svon Ihc Liiropean cham- 
pionship. broke Ihe world l.'OO-meter record twice 


and Ihc world '.OOU-meter record once lasi week. In 
D.ivos. Svvii/erland, Schenk sk.iled lo a 2 06.2 in 
Ihc 1.500. Ihcn clipped nine-lenihs olT that in In/eM. 
Oerman.v- Ai ihc (Icrnian meei he »l'o flashed lo a 
'.0(X)-meier record with a 4:26 2. 


TENNIS Ausiralus's R(JY LMTHSON won Ihe 
Aiisiralian championships m .Svdne> a record firih 
lime as he defeated America's Arihur Ashe 6 4 6-.8. 

6 2. 6 ' in the RnaK bmcrvin also teamed wuh 
1 Rl.l) STtJl I [ in take the men's doubles title from 
the deicndmg champions. John Newcombe and 
I ons Roche. Australia's M ARDARf T SMITH be- 
v.iiiie I lie sv omen's champion for ihc scvenlh viraighi 
sear when Nanev Richs'> of Dallas had to forfeit the 
final because of a knee iniurs. The previous dav 
MlSSRK'm.V andMRS.C'AROU GRAtUNl R 
won Ihe doubles liilc from the defending cham- 
pions. Miss Smith and Lesley Turner, 6-4. 7-5. 

TRACK B FIELD -JOHN PF NMI missed the 17- 
fool mark again, hiii sCl a new meet record when Fie 
vjiilied 16 ieci 5 inches ai the Milirnvc (James iii 
New York Ciiy (pocr /.’I Kenva's KIFK'FlOCit. 
KF INO barely held oil LCI A c FJoh D.iv to wm 
the Wananiaker Mile in a slow 4:0 '.6. while (J AS- 
TON ROI'lANrS of Belgium won the two-milc 
in 8:40 (■ taking four-ienihs of a second olTihe meel 
record scl in 166.' by Bruce Kidd. W 11.1. 1 1 DA\'t N- 
POR'T of Soulhern University equaled Ihc Millrsisc 
record m ihe 60-s.ird high hurdles with a seven- 
second viclorv. hui hiv Irani mate T'heron I cw is ho- 
ished second lo NICK LLL. of Hjliiniore in the 50''- 
yard run. A third Soulhern member. RICHARD 
koss. won Ihe high lump wnh u scven loui leap, 
as John Thomas placed tbiirih. 

Later in the week. DAVINPORT wav winning 
•ig.iin. tills lime lying Charles Hlad's 1642 world 
record in the 4S.sard high hurdles wnh a ^ 2 at the 
Boston .\lhlclic -AssiKiali in's meel. JOHN I.AW- 
.SON of Kansas sei a meet record as he won the 
1wo-mi!e in 8 '6.8. while meel marks were lied hv 
Lordhani's S V M I’I.RRA wiih a 5. ' in Ihc 5(>-\afd 
dash, amt Sou I hern's I F WIS 148 seconds in live 44111. 
The same ntglii m Porilaud Kite.), HOB DA Yedged 
W ashington -Slate's (jerry I indgren to win Ihe iwo- 
milc in 8 ". selling a new American collegiate in- 
door record. Poriland's JIM (>RI Ll.i losik Ihc 
mde in 4 08 8 and Ol IS Uk RKM I of Nevada won 
the high lump wiih a 7-rool-2l^-inch leap 

MILEPOSTS ANS AKFTl D- An NBA franduse lo clic 
( HK A(>0 III I IS. headed by Dick Klein-who 
played havkviball wnh the pro Chicago Hears in 
1640 44 and four oilier husincssmen. for SI .6 tin I- 
liotv The Hull-., vhe third Chicago wanv tvs aticvnpt 
NB \ compelilion. have been assigned lo the Wcsl- 
ern Disision and will begin league plav at the Inter- 
Itiihoiial Amphiihejirc in the 166(S-67 season In 
accommodate lire cspansimi. Baliimorc will he shill- 
ed to the Lasicrn Division. 

ACCIPTI D Bs OTTO (iRAHA't. 44. the yob 
as head coach and general manager of Ihc Wash- 
ington Redskins, afier refusing coaching olTerc from 
H.iliimorc. Philadelphia and Washington in past 
years, (irahain. ihc former ClesclaPd quarlcrback 
who led the Browns to os straight Kasiern Con- 
ference lilies (1650 *T| and ihree Nl 1. chainpion- 
shiivs (165(1, ‘54 anvS '551 hail been head coach at 
(he U S. C ojsi Guard Ac.idcmy in New London. 
Conn, for sesen seasons, 

APPOIMI.IJ .\s Cornell's head coach. JOHN 
MLSIt K, 411, foriiver line coach ai Darinioulh lor 
1 1 seasons, to succeed 1 oiii Harp. 

HIRI D. (il ORGI W It SON. 51. who headed ihc 
Dciroii Lions from 1657 to I6(.4, .vs heavl coach ol 
Ihc AF I.'s new Miami Dolphins. 

HIRED NORM FII.(M R. '8. former defensisc 
hackticid coach al Green Fiav for sCsen years, as 
head coach of the NI I.'s new Ail.inia I'alcons 
RI HIRI D As head coach of Hoiision. W AI I Y 
1 I MM. 46. who cojchevi ihc Dilcrs lo the Al I- 
cliampionsliip in 1662. 

N-\ Ml D As Ihc .'6ih sv inner of Ihe Sullivan Award. 
Osl'ord Rhodes Scholar Kll.l. BRaDLLV. PnneC- 
(vHvN ihrec-iime \U- Anyericaba.kelhatl player 

NAME D Publicits'dircclorforlhe American 
league. UOM HOLBROOK. 47. former ii.sisiaiil 
sporls cdilor of Ihc Hosli-n f/Fo/u', 

RI riRI D NcwVorkYankeeShoricloplONVKl'- 
lU'K 26, because ofan old neck iniurv that allevis 
his re fl eves Kubek w as ilie A men can I eague'y 
Rookie of ihe A ear in 1657 when he balled 267. 


CREDITS 

4 ;amrs Ti ... 13 ^ ' t Dti.e U 5 

Nrat- ,' 16.17 Bou r-l-i-r 18, 19 -..STru, » 
. 7} 24 k.iv 30 32 -lee Sdletmin 

43 -Tf l.y Dc- Vavv 44 o.jh'. OFi: 48 
& lo'-)' 56 - Ge"T CranhQoi 64— George A. 
5; e-; e- 6f"e«-eiy Bi'lmore, IA.m Cr. i- JoVir. C - ^ - 
Me', kcr-' * * , AF. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



J. WOLCOTT GROWN. 
6.', a Sea Gin. N.J. 
bunker and roriiier U.S. 
ScniorN' and Soulhern 
Semon.' ehanipioii, dc- 
I'eaied Dciroil Aiior- 
nc\ Cieorge Maggariy. 
a ivio-iinie winner, 2 up 
to lake his lirst Belle- 
air Senior Inyiiaiion- 
al Ciolf rourramcnl at 
Belleair, Ma. 


MRS. EkIGIO DRk 
GUERCIO JR. of l.ail- 
druni. S.C. landed four 
sailiisli on l2-|ioiind 
1051 line lo lake ihc In- 
(vtcnaLional Wonwn's 
I ishing Assooiaiivyn'y 
hilltish lotirnainoni ui 
Palm Beach. Mrs. Del 
(Juercio. ihe 1962 win- 
ner. is the lirsl lo repeat 
in the championship. 


DWIGHT DURANTE, 

•4 5-l\>ot-R treshman 

[tuard at t aiawha Col 
lege, Salisbury, N.C'.. 
■ allied 511 points againsi 
VVesicrn Carolina to sel 
a new sing,le-gamc scor- 
ing record in the C'aro- 
linas Conference, ITii- 
rante is Ihe league's 
leading scorer with a 
dil-l ayerage. 


LYNDEN FISHER. U 
C'harlesion. W‘. Va. fu- 
neral direeior. broke 
100 siraighi birds m a 
four-man. triple-round 
shoololl 10 win Ihe all- 
gauge Idle al the Mid- 
Winter Skect Cham- 
pionships al PinehurM, 
N.C. I isher also holds 
Wesl Virginia's .410 
and .28 gauge tides. 



PATRICK PERA, I'- 

vear-old siuJeiU who 
began skating ui age 
6. siieeeedcd World 
I igure-Skaiing fham- 
pion Alain Culo'ai, 
who reecniK retired, in 
die I reneh champion- 
ships in I'aris when he 
was second m compul- 
sory ligures .'I'd placed 
lirsl 111 the free skuiing. 



WILLIAM SPENCER 

of Sail Lake C'liy skied 
through a bli/zard in 
18 (cmperaiure and 
tyred -a toiat o( 20 
rounds ai four targets 
10 wm the L..S, Na- 
tional Bi.iihlon t'ham- 
pionships ai Lake Plac- 
id. N.Y Spencer's cot- 
recied limc was 1:45.20 
oyer die 16-niilc course. 
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Why are we painting all our engines blue? 


Will it make them start faster on a cold morning? 

Not one bit. Ford-built engines earned their reputa- 
tion for quick starts long before blue paint. We 
keep our test facilities running 24 hours a day, 6 
days a week, to prove out engines in broiling heat 
and freezing cold. 

Will our new blue engines save on gas? 

Not because of the paint. It’s what’s under the paint 
—cylinder blocks, manifolds and pistons designed 
to save gas. A Ford-powered Falcon is still Amer- 
ica’s all-time economy champion for either sixes 
or eights. 

Will Ford-built engines give better performance? 
Positively yes. (Whether they’re red, white or blue.) 
Ford Motor Company took over first place in V-8 
engine leadership back in 1932 . . . the year we in- 
troduced our first mass-production V-8. Since then, 
we’ve built and sold over 35 million V-8’s— more 
than any other manufacturer. 

So, why blue? 

Because we want you to know the instant you see 
a Ford-blue engine in a car., .truck... or tractor.. . 
it’s Powered by Ford— built to the highest standard 
of engineering excellence. 

If you don’t happen to like blue engines— just 
quietly close the hood. Chances are you won’t have 
to raise it again for a long, long time. 



“You've heard of green giants . . .white tornadoes . . . 
so why not blue horses?” 


H k strivks for perfection. Senses are stimulated. Muscles are 
toned. Worries cease to exist. The challenge is to seek an 
answer to this question: Which activities ivill help you achieve the 
necessary balance betiveen work and relaxation? 



This magazine is a treasuiT of contemporarv’ ideas and information. 
It is traditional in its consistent quality from one issue to the next. 
It is modern in its treatment of an infinite variety of subjects. It is 
influential in its continuous introduction of new thoughts, styles 
and trends. Magazines make excellent companions for the sports- 
man. They broaden scope. They clarify thought. They give direction. 
Seek them out. You will be richly rewarded. 
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A Strong Left Hand and a Weak Stomach 


A s a newspaper writer. I've covered 
1 sports from coast to coast, but after a 
fourth martini, when 1 start reminiscing, 
it is an earl\-day marbics tournament 
that still grabs me the lightest. 

It goes back to the late 1930s. when 1 
was breaking in as a reporter for ihc De- 
catur. 111. HfuiM-Rfvmv. \ covered 
about everything nobody else wanted, 
including the plav grounds and park.s. 
Shortly I was to learn that they were to 
be my most imptvriani beat. It was the 
beat that introduced me to an incredible 
little ntarbles champion. 

I knew that the aging H. C. Schaub. 
president of the newspaper, was also 
chairman of the park board. But I didn't 
realize he cared so much for minor sports, 
particularly marbles. 

One afternoon M. C. summoned me 
into his office. He was a short, kindly 
man. but now there were clouds of con- 
cern on his face. "Jim." he said. "I see 
the scores of playground games in the 
bulletin board in the parks. Why don't 
wc have them in the papers?" 

"I've brought the scores in." I said, 
"but no one wanted them." 

Schaub rushed into the newsroom 
with me following meekly in his wake. 

"Why haven’t we been printing the 
playground scores?" demanded Schaub 
of the city editor, 

"No room." said the city editor. 
"Well make room." said Schaub. And 
that was the start of the marbles boom. 
Soon our papers were holding a marbles 
tournament — and you know who was 
covering it. Schaub had announced that 
the winner would be sent to Atlantic City 
for the nationals. 

This brought me into contact with a 
park rat I had already known slightly. 
Let’s just call him Lefty French. A slim, 
freckled kid. he always carried a scout 
knife for play ing mumblcty-peg. for cut- 
ting kindling and for opening pop bot- 
tles. He was even more versatile than the 
knife. Lefty, an anemic-looking 1 1-ycar- 
old. was a whiz at any game he tried. 

Lefty had grown up on the fringe 
of Fairview Park and. since he was old 
enough to walk, he had considered the 
vast playground as his private play pen. 


1 had played tenniswilh Lefty in Fair- 
view when no one else was around. It was 
like playing the backboard. There was 
nothing Lefty couldn’t return. And it was 
embarrassing to lose to a mere kid. 

I wasn’t surprised when, after Schaub 
announced the marbles tournament. 
Lefty reembraced the sport. Practicing all 
day. he soon became an expert. His taw 
was as hot as Ken Maynard’s shotiting 
iron. He always won the lag (for first 
turn) at a pitch line outside the circle. 
He could put Fnglish on the marbles 
just as Hoppe did on his billiard balls. 

By the time the tournament opened, 
it was apparent that Lefty had the hot- 
test thumb in Decatur. 

Scattering marbles like his slingshot 
used to scuttle ducks on the Fairview 
lake, the frail left-hander swept through 
the competition, claimed the title and 
now was ready for his trip to Atlantic 
City. 1 was sent along by the paper as 
correspondent and guide. 

Before we left. Lefty’s mother called 
me aside. "Lefty has a fondness for Or- 
ange Crush," she cautioned. "It wouldn’t 
hurt him. except that he always cats 
several bags of peanuts with the pop. 
And on hot days it makes him sick. His 
little stomach just can't take it. Please 
watch him on that. Mr. Scott." 

I promised 1 would. 

On the train to Atlantic City I thought 
1 had nothing to worry about, such was 
Lefty’s dedication. Constantly he worked 
on his left thumb. ("Develops muscle." 
he explained.) Later, at our hotel, he 
practiced on the corridor carpel. 

The next morning he pronounced him- 
self in fine form for the meet and was 
eager to have at ’em. Lefty knocked off 
his first three opponents as easily as he 
had the Decatur kids. 

Lefty soon was moving all over the 
grounds for his various matches, and by 
lunch time 1 had lost track of him. 

When play was resumed Lefty was no- 
where in sight. My fears soared when he 
was paged over the public address sys- 
tem. After all. he was one of the two un- 
defeated players. Walking out on the 
street, I spotted a stand which had a big 
Orange Crush sign. 


Approaching. 1 asked the proprietor: 
"You seen a freckled kid?" 

"He's out behind.” he said, jerking 
back his thumb. "Guess he had too much 
pop and peanuts." 

Sure enough, there was l.cfty lying 
face-down in the grass. He had vomited. 
He looked half dead. Even his freckles 
had turned pale. 

■'Fve had it." breathed Lefty. "I feel 
iust terrible." 

I was able to get him to his feet and 
bathe his face with cold water from the 
drinking fountain. 

"You’ve just got to go on. kid,” I 
pleaded. "What will l>ecatur think if 
you quit?" ("What." I thought, "would 
Mr. Schaub think of me?’’) 

Though still shaky. Lefty did return 
to action. But he wasn’t himself. Several 
limes he was called for histing (raising 
the hand before he sho() and hunching 
(moving the hand forward). 

He dropped three games before he 
recovered his form, and he had to settle 
for third place. He was moody the rest 
of the day. 

The boy was still morose when we en- 
trained for Decatur the next morning. 
Not once did he take the marbics out of 
his pocket. Repeatedly. I tried to draw 
him out. to cheer him up. But he wouldn’t 
say much. Once he did say he thought 
his athletic career was over. 

Lefty’s father was at the station to 
meet him. He seemed thrilled by the 
third-place trophy 1 handed him. But not 
Lefty. I don’t think he had ever been 
beaten before, and he didn't know how 
to adjust to it. 

That evening I started worrying abt)ut 
Lefty. Perhaps he was more ill than I 
thought. And I was responsible. 

Calling his home, I got his mother. 

"May I speak to Lefty?" I asked with- 
out identifying myself. 

“I’m sorry." she said, "but he’s out 
at Fairview for the basketball tourna- 
ment. Are you Mr. Scott?" 

"Why, yes." 

"W'clI. Lcity said to tell you if you 
called that you should come out and see 
his new hook shot." 

— Jim Scon 
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Shelly Kopel’s sweetheart 
thinks he’s the toughest thing in 
We’ve got news for her. 

New Vycron XTRA-TUF, 
the premium polyester, is the 
toughest thing in 
Durable Press pants. 

And Oberman knows it. 

You'll know it too when you're giving chase 
to arrows that missed the target, or trying to gel 
away from Cupid's well-aimed missiles. 

The Cone Polycone fabric will look well-rested 
no matter what you do with it. The secret of 
its endurance? 'V'ycron Xtra-Tuf in a durable 
press cotton/polyester blend. A hardy 
combination for even the toughest customers. 


It’s guaranteed! 


Vycron polyester .-nn.. f.r'<»«iu(io‘ Beaunit Fibers 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 

n wts still four wesks until post-season tournament time and most eonferenee races were a 
long way from being settled, but around the nation seuerai indeoendents were looking sharp. 
Loyola of Chicago, one of the year's surprise teams, may very well be the sharpest of all 


GAME OF THE WEEK 


It was minus 12° outside C’hicag«> Stadium, 
but inside were Loyola and UCl.A who. 
between them, had won the NCAA cham- 
pionship for the last three years. So 18,1.^') 
stormed the place to see if George Ireland's 
40-pagc scouting report on the hruins (in- 
cluding 6() intricate diagramsi would pay 
off. By half time, the Ramblers* pregame 
boast that they would beat UCLA looked 
good. Without a man over h feet 5 but with 
the quickness, juniping ability and deadly 
shooting (hat charactcri«d the 1963 nation- 
al champs— and a defense that is far supe- 
rior- Loyola was ahead 49 48 c\en though 
L'CLA had shot 58' ^ . The Ramblers* de- 
fense hit after UCLA crossed mid-court. It 
is a snappmg-turtlc-stylc inan-to-man, and 
it forced 14 UCt.A turnovers. The Brums 
even abandoned their 7onc press in the face 
of the sprinting Loyolans led by Jim Cole- 


man. Instead they counted on bkxking out 
under the boards, and thus limiting the 
Ramblers to one shot. Loyola*s center. Billy 
Smith, was having a bad night, and the 
strategy worked: UCLA led 87-81 with four 
minutes left. Rut S-fool-l I sophomore for- 
ward Doug Wardlaw made three steals olT 
the snapping turtle, and Loyola forced the 
game into overtime. The Ramblers struck 
again quickly when Coleman, who scored 
29 points, converted a steal from mid-court, 
t.oyola (hen Just stalled and Wardlaw tipped 
in a missed foul shot to clinch the outcome. 
The Ramblers had a 102-96 win and UCLA 
finished with 27 errors. "The most we have 
ever made." said Johnny Wooden. *'This 
team is quicker and faster than my *63 cham- 
pions," said Ireland. The next night. Loy- 
ola beat Kansas State 76-70 for its I3(h 
straight. 


THE MIDWEST 1. MICHIGAN (ii-*) 

3. kOTOLA (lB-1) 3. KANSAS (14-3) 

Like UCl.A. the big teams of the Missouri 
Valley found no friends on the road. Brad- 
ley. Tulsa and Cincinnati, the leaders, were 
.ill beaten, and suddenly six teams had a shot 
at the title. After struggling by little St. 
Joseph's of Indiana 71-66. Cincy traveled 
to ST. LOUIS and ran into Gene Moore's 
coming-out parly, The 6-foot-7 sophomore 
had 17 points and 15 rebounds as the Bills 
won 73-64. Tulsa's first league road game 
was a disaster, wichiia stAir's Kelly Pete 
held Hurricane slur hidndge Webb to eight 
points, and the Shrsekers won 87-72. That 
brought Wichita State, Louisville and 
ORAKt into the race. The Bulldogs beat Iowa 
Slate 74-71 and North Texas Stale 78-68. 

The talk in the Big Ten was that michi- 
<.AN is In, Bui the Wolverines' play wasn't 
up to the conversation. Ca/./ic Russell man- 
aged just one basket in the second half, 
and Michigan squeaked by weak Wisconsin 
69-67. MICHK.AN St Alt won twice. 92-74 
over Purdue and 77-6K at Northwestern, to 
hold second place. But iowa. which took an 
otfensivc show from Ohio State 98 89. and 
MisNLSOTA. a 91-75 winner over Purdue, 
also had a chance. 

Among the independents, the only chal- 
lenger to Loyola was dayton. The flyers 
beat another Loyola (of Los Angeles) 85-57. 
MIAMI of Ohio had the Mid-American race 
lixkcd up after beating Marshall 74-57. 


THE EAST 1 . AROVlOENCe (13-1) 

3. ST. JOHN'S (11.3) 3. ST. JOSEPH'S (13-4) 

There was a weird slant to the din in Phil- 
adelphia's musty old Palestra last Saturday 
night. It was more like a funeral dirge. Not 
even playmaker Matt Cruokas* whi/zing 
passes could stir St. Joseph's as oas ton's 
6-fooi-ll Henry Ihnkel climbed over the 
Hawks for 23 points and sophomore star 
I^on May flipped in 16. St. Joe's may have 
expected that but it had not figured on be- 
ing hurt by Glindcr Torain, a 6-foot-6 
sophomore who eamc off the bench in the 
second half to pop in 10 points. That fin- 
ished the Ha'wks. They were upset 79-76, 

PROviDfNct beat Niagara 80 67. but it 
was a struggle. The Kagles had the Friars 
by 12 points, and lough Mike Riordan was 
out on fouls with 13:30 to go. Then versa- 
tile Jimmy Walker took charge. He moved 
to the back line on defense and began grab- 
bing rebounds, his whirling jumpers (he got 
.30 points) set Providence off on a 33 -8 tear, 
and the Friars won. 

ST. John's, moston coLLtCir and syra- 
cu-SL had it easy. St. John's beat Pill 74-51 . 
Boston College tix»k Colby 95-79 and Syra- 
cuse. with Dave Bing scoring 32 points, over- 
whelmed Massachusetts 1 14-72, With tour- 
nament time approaching, some other inde- 
pendents were also making their moves, sr. 
BfjSAVfNTURL cdgcd Scton Hall 88-82 and 
Duquesne 71-70 while utORt.ETOWN over- 
took Fordham 81-79 for its fifth in a row. 

rontuturd 
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Get away 

in a ’66 
Dorsett cruiser 

These are the boats that put miles 
between you and everyday living. Choose 
trom the roomy, rangy 23-foot Farallon 
with inboard/outboard power-, the sleek 
18-foot San Juan or compact 16 foot-plus 
Catalina. Dorsett cruisers provide all con- 
veniences you need for a second home on 
the water. Dynamic V hull design for the 
smoothest ride on the water. And exclusive 
Iso-Glas* and Tufeore (patent pending) 
construction with two year warranty. A full 
line of action-packed runabouts, too. Also 
a complete fleet of aluminum craft from 
Trailorboat Division of Dorsett- From the 
originators of world famous Dorsett boats. 



2550 Scott Blvd., Santa Clara. California 
nil Wesf Dewey. Bremen, Indiana 
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8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 

Soothing Kupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 

If you suffer from the misery of hem- 
orrhoids. remember this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. S. 
leading "shrinking" prep.iraliun con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupereainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast .. .gives prolonged relief . ..because 
it has over t'lk’/u liiiu-s iiuirc puiii-killiiig 
pnwcr than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupereainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep . . . thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 
. . . relieved of the slabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids, 
Get Nupereainal Suppositories today— 
with free, handy poeket-paek. Start to 
live again, in comfort! (Ointment also 



Nupereainal’ 


What 

should 

you 

mix 

with 

it? 



company! 

Take one part people, One part Colt 45 
Mall Liquor. And stir. It's called a party. 
And it’s just greatl 

> coiuDlelely unique experience! 

sncui nooucis onisiON uf ihc wiionii buwincco bmiimqh . mo 

OtHtfttKMttIKMKniOll MICH -MIXMl FU. 


BASKETBALL'S WEEK rontliuifd 


svt bombed Fairicigh Dickinson 108-76 as 
Mai Graham scored 47 points. 

Temple and Army, however, stumbled 
HI SN si-vii's lithe leapers oiitjiimpcd the 
bigger Owls. Carver CTimon flipped in 25 
points and the Lions won 79 73. ahmv lost 
star Mike Siliiman with a wrenched knee 
but beat Rutgers anyway 62-61 . Then, with- 
out Sillinian and Guard Paul Heiner. an 
academic casualty, the Cadets lost to cvsi- 
sii.s 81 -77 in llulfalo. 

Rtll UiadUjy is jusi a pleasant, nxemors 
now. hut PRisf't t os still looks good enough 
to win the Ivy title. ith little (»arv Walters 
quarterbaeking smartly, sophomore John 
I taurlow gunning in 17 points and Di>n Ro- 
dcnbach hillmg for 20. the Tigers put down 
Penn 75 68. That, and v.vi i 's 88 69 setback 
of Columbia, gave Princeton the Ic.id. 

THE SOUTH 1. OUKE(is.i) 
a. KENTUCKY (lA-O) 3. VANOEABILT (Ifi-a) 

North Carolina Stale's Press Maravich, up- 
set by his team's lackadaisical 65 54 loss to 
I » SSI SSI I . look some stern measures, lie 
benched Hilly M('t1iti. Tommy MaitiK;ksand 
Larry VSorsIcy and started subs Ray lh*dg- 
don and Clary Male and new ly eligible Jerry 
Moore, a 6-h»oi'7 junior, agamsi oiLt. 
Maravieh's gambit almost brought down the 
rusty Blue Devils. The Wolfpack. pressing 
and doiible-teaminglike mad. liad Duke in a 
67 67 tie with seven minutes to go. But Jack 
M.inn threw in seven quick poinis and ihe 
Blue Devils pulled it out 86 77, "We had a 
big one on the hook, but it got away." la- 
mented Maravich. 

KisiiCKV and NSsniRBiii. meanwhile, 
warmed up for their relurn m.itch Wednes- 
day. 'Ihe iinbeaien Wildcats were never 
belter. With Iliad Jarac/ scoring 25 points 
and Pal Riley 24. they trounced l.ouisiaiia 
State 111 85. Auburn was nest and Ken- 
tticky broke up the Tigers' shulllc almost 
before it began. W ily »ild Adolph Rupp had 
Guards Tommy Kion and l.ouis Dampicr 
swarm Auburn’s outside men, and three 
times in the first few minutes I urry Conley 
alertly picked otT hurried passes, converted 
them into baskets and the W ildeats were on 
iheirw.iy loa i I5 78 victory . \ aiidy bree/ctl, 
loo. Clyde Lee scored 24 points and the 
\ ols smashed I ouisiana Stale 98 66. 

Biadlev had every reason to hclicvo that 
louisvilic would be easy, After all. the 
Braves had already beaten the Cards by 1 7 
points- But ih.il was in Peoria, l.asi Saiiir- 
dav, before 12.986 partisans in I reedom 
ll.ill. im isviiii's Wesley I'nseld. held to 
eight points in the first game, put Bradley's 
Joe Allen in his hip pockei. I'nseld oul- 
scorcil Allen 24 H*. plucked away 19 re- 
bounds and the Cards won 10.3 71 . 

Davidson lost again to mediocre vv \ki 
loRi SI, 82 80. on Jim Hoshart's three points 
with a second to go in oveilime. virc.isiv 
iK ii rolled over Toledo 9| 77 for its sev- 


enth straight while <.iok<ii\ ik h. finding 
someone its own si/c. licked .Ark.insas 88 75. 

THE SOUTHWEST I. Texas western (m-o) 

2. HOUSTON <13.4] 3. OKLAHOMA CITY (14-3) 

Southwest Conference teams are used to be- 
ing intimidated by outsiders. Hut never 
had so many been beaten by one team in 
the same week. Iiidcpcndeni iimsios. 
yearning for national recognition, sneaked 
pasi Baylor 92 91 on Joe liamood's free 
throw i«x overiuxxe aixd clobbered Tevas 
Christian UK) 79 as h-fool-H sophomore I I- 
vin Haves scored .33 points and grabbed 27 
rebounds. T hen the Big I that's what they 
call Mayes m Houston really got going 
against Texas A&M. the SW(‘ Icadt'r. Me 
rolled up 35 points, got 22 rebounds, hatted 
away shots like a giant octopus ilicking 
at minnows and the Aggies went down 
97 85. "Thai big guy spooked iis the whole 
game." complained .AAM Coach Shelby 
Metcalf. "Just having him lowering around 
out there is tough." What did Moiislon's 
Guy Levsis think about Mayes.’ ' Me is only 
the llnesi sophomore since OsLar Ri>hcrison. 
that's all." gushed Lewis, 

] he other major Southwest independents 
enjoyed themselves, too. Unbeaten iiws 
vvisiiRS won iwiL'c {pane dS) and oki \- 
HOMAniv beat Denver 98 87. 

THE WEST 1- SAN FRANCISCO (13-2) 

2. UTAH (14-3) 3. UCLA (lO-S) 

Rarely have California members of the 
A AWL' been so humiliated on a single vveek- 
end. W hile UCLA was losing in Chicago. 
Southern California and Stanford also suf- 
fered on the road. Sotilhcrn Cal just could 
not hold SAS tR.\N< is< ii's talented Joe I.llis. 
Me scored 23 points, snared 23 rebounds 
and the Dons won 81 7.3. I hen sam \ ft aka. 
despite 37 points by Southern Cal’s John 
Block, beat the Trojans 79 76, .Sianfoid lost 
Io\ri/i)Sa94 54 and vki/osa si Art 82 7|. 

Only CAiiHiRMA escaped, beating .San 
Jose Stale 64 52. But it was an agoni/mg 
lime for Cal Athletic Director Pete Sewell, 
his wife I lorcnee and 9.yeai-old son (ireg. 
who watched Pete Jr do his best for San Jose. 
The Newells got a siandolT. Cal won. but 
Pete Ji - led the Spartans with 15 points 
i lAii and Utah State got together at I o- 
gan in one of their typical muscle-flexing 
fesliv.ils, I wo play ers were booled for brawl- 
ing. two Redskins fouled out and nunc than 
one feeling w.is bruisevl. I t.ih won 94 7‘), 

I veryhndy, it seemed, wanted at hapless 
New Mexico Slate. First {-oiormio siaii 
dedicated its new S2. 2-million field hi’usc in 
style, thrashing the Aggies 109 70. Then 
wvoMiM. clobbered them 113 80. .Against 
SI vx xiixiro. Slate lost its lixe starters on 
fouls and played the last 5:IUwiih foiirmcn. 
I he Lobos. even wiihoul 6-foot-9 Mel Dan- 
iels (who was lecovenng from a laccialcd 
shoulder), took the .Aggies 81 69. end 


WITole the readers take over 


LOVE OR MONEY 

Sirs: 

The moans and groans wc have been 
hearing lately about the unusually large 
sums being offered and paid to rookies 
(Rookie Bonuses Starr a Raiile. Jan. 24) are. 
in my opinion, ridiculous. Those Mho com- 
plain fail to realise the seller's market in 
M'hich the rookie operates. The rookie pos- 
sesses a scarce resource, which more than 
one potential buyer wants badly. The buyer 
must reach deep into his coffers, which 
bulge with bov-officc and television reve- 
nues, to outbid the opposition for the best 
talent available (thereby insuring continued 
bulging of the coffers ). 

The beauty of the two-league system is 
that it restores, to some degree, the nwrket 
mechanism for signing players. Under pre- 
vailing conditions, each new player is in- 
sured a choice and. consequently, a better 
bargaining position than he would have if 
there were only one league or a combined 
draft by both leagues. 

The status of veteran players is. of course, 
less favorable. Not until both leagues cease 
to be hesitant about picking up rival-league 
players who have played out their options, 
as may happen soon in the squabble for 
Ladd and Faison, w ill all the players be able 
to bargain with the teams in the same way 
the leagues bargain with the networks, the 
networks with the sponsors, etc. 

Paul C. WiiiTiHtAO 

Amherst, Mass. 

Sirs: 

May I add an amen to the thoughts so 
well expressed by Mr. Milton J. Haudine 
(l^iH lion. Jan. 24) on the foolishness of 
the 5500.000 rookie contract. The two 
giants from San Diego. Ladd and Faison, 
represent the beginning of an even larger 
problem, ix., how to compensate the pros 
who prove themselves year after year and 
who have decided— rightly or wrongly — 
that they should be worth as much as any 
raw recruit. 

Pro ftxrtball is not alone in this situation, 
however. SVe in business have been paying 
a little larger premium each year (although 
not on us large a scale) for recruiting inex- 
perienced college graduates who. because 
of these high-priced tunes, lind themselves 
in a most advantageous position. 

Let's hope that industry and pro football 
will step back for a better look— and a bet- 
ter solution, for everyone's sake. 

C. J. Havls Jr. 

Bethel Park, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Ldwin Shrakc says of the Ladd-Faison 
ease, "Adams and his new general manager. 


(he very capable and popular young Don 
Klosterman. are quite aware that AFL own- 
ers — not to mention those in the NFL— feel 
it would be a dangerous precedent to up- 
grade veterans, who arc simply victims of 
the times, to the pay scale of rookies." 

This passage will remain with me forever 
as an outstanding example of (hopefully) 
unconscious irony. 

Frid OltTZ 

Coshocton. Ohio 


Sirs: 

The L.tdd-Faison case is proof that the 
high salaries given to untried players is a 
mistake- The only solution seems to be 
that the leagues must combine. The owners 
should agree to pay no more than a certain 
amount for a rookie. This would leave col- 
lege players with no choice but to take it 
or leave it. 

As for Ladd and Faison and others like 
them. they. too. should be given an ulti- 
matum: either they play for the Chargers (or 
the Oilers, as (he ease may be), or they don't 
play at all. Professional football doesn't need 
players who don't love the game. 

Dlnnis Caine 

Atlanta 

TOWN MEETING 

Sirs: 

I'm sorry Sol Lamport is unhappy in our 
town (A Sail \feaii\ Only a Sale to Sol, 
Jan. 24). WoodstiKk. Conn, needs doers 
like Mr. Lamport. Like to fish myself. Good 
fishing's right up the road from Mr. Lam- 
port's house: Mascrafi Bnxvk. Trout. When 
he's met the folks in tow n he'll gel told about 
the small pond with the big bass. 

WoodstiKk's damn well not sleepy, but it 
hus been poor until plants like that started 
by Mr. Lamptvrl moved in. 1 hope he'll 
find the excitement he's looking for in the 
town meetings, lie can go to the Cape to 
unw ind and fish after attending one of those. 
They're pretty stimulating evidence of how 
sleepy we arc! 

David T. Batis 

Woodstock, Conn. 

TRICKY DICK 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to William Leggett on 
his timely and heartwarming article on Dick 
Barnett (A S'ew Knick nirh a Knack. Jan. 
17). The article came at a time when we in 
Gary, and Che whole state of Indiana, are 
in the midst of one more season of "Hoosier 
hysteria." 

As another former athlete at Gary's Roo- 
sevelt High, I can recall the limes when I 
would take shortcuts across the schoolyard 
and come upon Dick practicing his Jump 


shots by moonlight. This was an early indi- 
cation of hi.s determination to be gcnid. 

Lio Roc.rRS 


Gary. Ind. 


Sirs: 

The day that 1 read your article on the 
"new Knick" I saw the L.A. Lakers beat the 
San Francisco Warriors in San Francisco. 
This was done primarily on outstanding play 
by West, Hazzard and. you guessed it. a 
guy by the name of Bob Boo/cr ( 1 9 points). 

You said that the Lakers got " Boozer and 
cash" from New York for Barnett. If you 
ask me. it looks like they got scoring, re- 
bounds. defense and cash. 

Bill Uaudf, 

Mountain View, Calif. 


Sirs: 

As a loyal supporter of the Syracuse Na- 
tionals (when they were still in Syracuse) I 
read with interest your recent article on Dick 
Barnett. When Barnett joined our team he 
was well received by the fans and was con- 
sidered a welcome addition to what came to 
be widely accepted as one of the best back- 
courts in the league: Hal Greer. Larry Cos- 
tello. Al Bianchi— and Bnrnclt. It was gen- 
erally agreed here that Tricky Dick (as we 
knew him) would have been a starter on 
many other league teams. However, playing 
behind Costclloand Greer, two sharpshtxit- 
ing veterans who were better adapted to Syr- 
acuse's speedy running game, he remained a 
sixth man. 

No one argues that it was frustrating for 
a man of Barnett's obvious talent to remain 
a nonstarter. However, his childish remark 
about Syracuse (“tver been to Syracuse, 
dariin'?”) will hardly endear him to any 
former fans. 

Anne bt,AN 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

I thoroughly enjoyed seeing stime praise 
for Dick Burnell, who for years has been 
the most underrated and underused star in 
the NBA. It seems impossible to justify Bar- 
nett's absence From the Faslern Division 
All-Star team in favor of Adrian Smith of 
the Royals. After all. could Smith score 29 
points a game and virtually run a team that 
is weak at the guard position? It could only 
happen to a Knick! 

Paul S. FtiN 

Longmeadow. Mass. 

HOTBED 

Sirs; 

As a native Hoosier who lived for a while 
in Kentucky I found a siaicmeni in your 
January 10 Baskuball's Wilk surprising. 

fontmu<^ 
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19TM HOLE rommufd 






I SPORTSMAN'S 
BOOT 



for 1966 irt moro wondtrful (iMn i 
froo color llterolun whieh pieturoc 
ovory m^ol. 


TROJAN BOAT CO. 

LANCASTER. PA. 17604 




You Siiiil that I8,0()fl unaccountiiblv jammed 
I.oiiiss illc's I reedom Mall to see Kentucky 
plus Notre Dame. Why shouldn't IR.(KM) 
turn out to see one of the best teams in the 
countr> and the ttreaicM coach in the histors 
of college haskclhair.’ These people in Indi- 
ana and Kentucky arc real basketball fans. 

hacb March the hijth school basketball 
finals arc held at Indtanapolis in 15.iH)0-seal 
Hutler licldhouse and in I ouisville in Ik,- 
0l)()-scai I reetlom Hall- If Nmi're not asso- 
ciated 'sith one of the participating schools 
or don't "knoss someone." \i»u can forget 
about getting a ticket. In comparison, last 
year the Missouri state linals were held in 
St 1 oiiis' ID.tHMi-seat Kiel Auditorium and 
.1 mere attended the final game. 

Basketball may be making adsances in 
other parts of the country, but it still has a 
long way to go to catch up to the ‘■hotbed." 

CiriKDOS R. Ukow s 

Oserlaitd, Mo. 

SOCCER SOFTBALL 

Sirs: 

In my four months as a Peace C'oips teach- 
er in West Africa I've become an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the skill, agility and tinessc 
with which my physical education students 
play the game of siwcer football. I base 
found that the years i>f conditioning which 
the boys base had kicking tin cans and 
oranges around the streets as soon as they 
are able to run sometimes acts as a de- 
terrent to learning the skills of American 
games, most of which insoKc the h.inds 
rather than the feet. Bui seldom base I been 
NO iilleriy astonisheil as when one of my stu- 
dents utilized a bn of fancy footwork to his 
adsaniage in «>ur \mcrican game of soft- 
ball. I ihouglu your readers might like to 
hear about it. 

It was a sunny December morning (there 
are no rain cancellations during the dry sea- 
son. Nosember to Apiil) and one team had 
tilled the bases with isso outs in the last in- 
ning. Trailing hy a run. they brought to the 
plate ilieir last hope. Joseph Amara. the tal- 
ented '‘oulside left " of the 'chool football 
ssjuad. Joseph promptly tagged a screaming 
liner o\cr the inticld - one of those that 
brings s|seciaiors instinctively to their feet 
- but it was hit right at .Allie C'oiUeh. the 
left liclder. A capable footballer himself. Al- 
lie liHik a quick, choppy step; then, with the 
grace and liming of a champion dner. he 
leaped up. hit the softh.dl svdidly with his 
right instep on the bounce and drove it .hi 
feel through the air into the hands of the 
third baseman. The side was retired and 
the fielders trotted nonchalantly olT the dia- 
mond, completely oblivious of the eviraor- 
dinary feat Just accomplished. I couldn't 
help thinking what an outlieldcr like Allie 
wouldn't do for a manager's ulcers! 

Clt VRl 1 V Kll 1 isc.i R 
Poll 1 okt>, .Siena leone 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

time & LiHf llctilJinv. Kockcrdlcr <'cr\icr, 
New VorL. New Vor'^ KKOO. 


I line Inc. al^o puM'sliC' 1 imi . I ii i . Tokii si 
and, in coniuncimn with iis Mitwidinr'Ci, ihe 
Inicrnaiional eJilmns ol Iimi and tin. 
Chairni.in ol ihe Ho.ird. Andrew Hciskcll: 
Ch.iirni.m. t \ccuiAe l omm.licc, Ro.v I. 
t ar-.eit: < hairm.in. I mantc ('oiiiiiiilicc. 
Charles I. .Siillmaii; Prcs.Ucni, J.iiiK'* A. 
t men; I vecuiivc S 'CC I'rcidcni and 1 rc.iiur- | 
Cf. IV. VV- Hriimh.iiigli; Vice I’re'idcnl and , 
Sccrciar\. Bcrn.irJ H.ifnev; Vue I'lCMdcnl 
and A^^ slam to ihc I’rcsideni Arnold W . 
Carson; Vise I’lcsidcni and < ompifollcr. 
John f llarses ; \ ise I'residenls. C harles A. 
Adams. llcrniMfd VI. .Sticr, Kl.s'il Ausic'l. 

I dgar K ll.ikcr. ( harles H. tle.ir, < l.i' IliicL- 
hoiit. K M. Hovkles John I. Hallcnhcsk 
Jerome s. Hards. Sidnos I . James. Ar- 
thur \V. Kcvlor, llenrs I iice III, Ralph II. 
Paine Jr., \Vc*!on C. PnIk-n Jr., Janres K 
Shcplcs; .Vssisunl ( oMipiruUer and .Vssisiani 
Scs-relars. Curtis C. Messmitcr; Assisianl 
Treasurers, W , <>- IV.o s, t san S, Incels. 
Richard li. Mckeoiiuh. 


Sports 

Illustrated 


Please include a SPfIRIS II I l.'STRATI » l.ihcl lo 
insure prompt scrs.cc whenever you wrnc about your 
subscripiion. 

SPClRIs II I I SIKAll 1> 

S4I1 North Mishiu.in Av e.. ChicaBO. III. 6(M< 1 1 . 
Charles A, Adams. Vice I’resuleni 

TO SUBSCftieC 

mail Ihis Inrni wilh your payment, 

new subscripiion. D renew my siibvcripiion, 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
I .S. and ( an.id.i: I vr. SJ.SO 

Vliliiars personnel anysvhere m llic world: I >r. S(i,<MI 
All olher. I yr. VIO.IN) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aiiaih lahe! Iwrv 

if you're movmj!. pic.isc lei ii< know fisc weeks 
helorc ihancinu yotir address Pl.icc nuKarine 
address l.ihcl here, print yniir new address helow, 
If you have a uucsiion ahoui sour suKscnpiion. 
place your niaihk/ine address label here and clip 
this lorm lo your Idler. 
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Arrogant split grille. Sleek sculpturing with no chrome coverup. Rich walnut paneling, elegantly enveloping buckets, 
windshield washers to help you see your way clear in any weather. And underneath it all, a driving machine: up to 376 
horsepower tied to a silky automatic or fully synchronized manual transmission and wedded to a sporting Wide-Track 
chassis. The classic Grand Prix formula for success. Notice how so many 1966‘s are attempting to follow it? And failing? 

Il)()() l\)iitiac (iraiid Prix. Obviously. 




Rally — Pedwin's strong entry in the streamlined class! 
A moc-toe oxford of neat smooth leather for dressy days. Smart 
for school, too. Want a winner? Trial th*e RALLY at your Pedwin 
store. u..-.. ...... . 0 ,-^.. 

Most Pedwin styles are $10 to $15 

pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 



